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^ Preface 

Only those uuho have loved and lost a dog nvill understand 

Last year in a sunny corner of our garden — a 
corner we pass every day, for we would not 
forget if we could — we dug what still seems 
to us the deepest grave ever made for a little 
dog. And now when the first passion of grief 
is over the loss is still sorely felt. He was 
our friend for ten years. ‘‘ Little old man,” 
we say so constantly, ‘‘ how he would have 
enjoyed this sunshine, how mad he would 
have gone over those fir cones.” He was an 
intimate part of our lives. We had in so small 
measure made and moulded him into what he 
was to us, “ own chappie boy — little old man.” 
We would give so very much to feel again his 
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tight, warm little body pressed hard against us, 
to see his smile of delight when the humour of 
a game was upon us, his look of utter under- 
standing when, wide awake but snoring loudly, 
he would rest us with the sound of his 
content. 

Perhaps now, after the years, I may be 
allowed to say that when Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra sent to inquire of me when and 
where I had access to special information as to 
the last days of our ever-beloved King Edward 
— so true and intimate, it seems, was the little 
sketch I tried to draw from my imagination of 
the King and his dog in those sad hours — I was 
able to give positive assurance that 1 had never 
seen Cssar or Sandringham, that I had never 
been inside Buckingham Palace, and did not 
know, and had not heard from, any who had 
been there during the King’s illness. I was 
introduced to CsRsar at Marlborough House long 
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after the little book was published. Whatever 
of truth there is in “ Where’s Master ? ” came, 
then, only from the knowledge of what a little 
dog who was dearly loved, and himself loved 
dearly, would naturally and surely do under 
certain circumstances. I did not know Caesar, 
but I did know our “ little man ” through 
and through — almost as well as he knew me. 
Curiously enough his name was “ King.” 

Of course we were very foolish over the 
death of little “King,” and even those who really 
loved dogs thought we exaggerated his charm 
and magnified the tragedy of his loss. That 
is, you know, always the way when it is 
not your own dog that has died. The 
wonder of a dog is that he is never really 
anything wonderful except to his “ own Missus 
and Master.” 

But it has been a pleasure to find how many 
people there are whom the world might well 
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call fools over their dogs. It has been a 
comfort in compiling this Anthology to feel we 
were in a goodly company. Rudyard Kipling, 
who has the genius of writing the altogether 
adequate and satisfying, has said the last 
word : 

When the dog that lived at your single will. 

When the whimper of welcome is stilled (how still ! ) 
When the spirit that answered your every mood 
Is gone — wherever it goes — for good, 

You will discover how much you care, 

And will give your heart to a dog to tear.” 

And so, though I have in this work met 
again, and made the acquaintance of, many 
dog friends, I know that not one can really 
ever compare with our little dog King — dear 
‘‘ little old man — own chappie boy.” 

The Author of ‘‘Where’s Master.?” 


The Orchard, Bickley, Kent 
Septe?nber 1913 
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acknowledgments to several Authors 
included in the above list with whom 
he was unable to communicate, and 
hopes that they will accept this expres- 
sion of thanks in lieu of a more formal 
and individual one. 
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Where one dog lives and loves, there at least 
is one faithful friend. Ouida 

Take an example of a dog, and mark what a 
generosity and courage he will put on, when he 
finds himself maintained by a man, who to him 
is instead of a god, or melior natura. 

Bacon’s Essays 
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The Praise of the Dog 

The dog is the most complete, the most re- 
markable, and the most useful conquest ever 
made by man. Every species has become our 
property ; each individual is altogether devoted 
to his master, assumes his manners, honours 
and defends his property, and remains attached 
to him till death ; and all this proceeds neither 
from want nor constraint, but solely from true 
gratitude and real friendship. The swiftness, 
the strength, and the scent of the dog have 
created for man a powerful ally against other 
animals, and were perhaps necessary to the 
establishment of society. He is the only 
animal which has followed man through every 
region of the earth. Georges Cuvier 

[The Animal Kingdom) 
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The Endurance of Dogs 

Dogs in general can bear hunger for a very 
long time without any serious injury. It is 
mentioned in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy of Sciences that a dog which had 
been shut up and forgotten in a country house 
was sustained for forty days without any 
nourishment beyond the wool of a quilt which 
he had torn in pieces. A dog has been 
known to live thirty-six days without any 
food whatever. Newcomb 


The Dumbness of Dogs 

“Poor dog! I’ve a strange feeling about 
the dumb things, as if they wanted to speak, 
and it was a trouble to ’em because they couldn’t. 
I can’t help being sorry for the dogs a lump, 
though perhaps there’s no need. But they 
may well have more in them than they know 

4 
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how to make us understand, for we can’t say 
half what we feel with all our words.” 

George Eliot 
[Adam Bede) 


Go to the Dogs! 

I had a dog that was not all a dog, 

For in his nature there was something human ; 
Wisely he looked as any pedagogue. 

Loved funerals and weddings, like a woman ; 
With this (still human) meekness, 1 confess. 

Of always judging people by their dress. 

He hated beggars, it was very clear. 

And oft was seen to drive them from the 
door; 

But that was education, — for a year. 

Before his puppy hood was fairly o’er. 

He lived with a philanthropist and caught 
His practices ; the precepts he forgot ! 
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Which was a pity ; yet the dog, I grant, 

Led on the whole a very worthy life. 

To teach you industry, go to the ant 

(I mean the insect, not your uncle’s wife) ; 
But — though the counsel sounds a little rude- 
Go to the dogs, for love and gratitude ! 

J. G. Saxe 


A specification 

If you will have a good tike. 

Of which there are few like. 

He must be headed like a Snake, 
Neckt like a Drake, 

Backt like a Beam, 

Sided like a Bream, 

Tayled like a Rat, 

And footed like a Cat. 

Proverbial Saying 
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The Jf^or shipper 

Man is the god of the dog ; he knows no 
other ; he can understand no other. And see 
how he worships him ! with what reverence he 
crouches at his feet ! with what love he fawns 
upon him ! with what dependence he looks up 
to him ! and with what cheerful alacrity he 
obeys him ! His whole soul is wrapt up in his 
god ! all the powers and faculties of his nature 
are devoted to his service ! and these powers 
and faculties are ennobled by the intercourse. 
Divines tell us that it just ought to be so with 
the Christian, but the dog puts the Christian 
to shame. Robert Burns 


Dogmatics 


I had seen more of the world in a week than 
Jock had seen in a lifetime, and it seemed my 
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duty, as an educated Skye, to enlighten his 
bucolic mind. 

“Yes, Jock,” I continued, “Human Beings 
are useful and intelligent in many ways. They 
are amusing to caress, clean in their habits, 
comfortable to sit on. They never tire of 
making things for us to destroy, they — ” 

“ See here,” broke in Jock, laying his head 
on his front paws and looking me straight in 
the face; “when I was young and went in 
for sheep, I kept a shepherd for the show of 
the thing. I might as well have kept a scare- 
crow. He could no more have brought a flock 
of sheep down the hillside without me than he 
could have caught a hare in the open field. 
Who was the more useful and intelligent, he 
or I ? ” 

“ But, my dear Jock — ” 

“ I have a friend down in the village,” con- 
tinued Jock, not allowing me to get a bark in 
edgeways, “ an eccentric old dog called ‘ Fido ’ 
who keeps a blind man. Fido found him 
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groping about in the Janes one day as helpless as 
a new-born pup, took him home, and made a 
pet of him — I’d as soon make a pet of a dead 
sheep. Fido is tied to him for the rest of his 
life, has to take him out every morning, drag 
him about by a string, carry a tin can around 
and collect biscuits for him, take him back to 
kennel and watch him through the night, 
and yet you call Human Beings useful and 
intelligent.” 

“ My dear Jock, you mustn’t take shepherds 
and blind men as representative breeds of 
Humans. Some of us, out of philanthropy 
(and there are no philanthropists like ourselves) 
keep a blind man ; some of you collies have a 
taste for shepherds, but they are both con- 
fessedly mongrels, being the only bipeds who 
are allowed to live with us without being 
expected to pay a licence.” 

“ Yes, but they are not the only Bipeds 
who do.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

9 
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“ I mean,” said Jock, scratching his ear with 
his hind paw in a knowing manner, “ that 
Humans are often frauds, and what dog would 
condescend to be that ? ” 

I turned one eye on Jock’s bone, and one 
eye on Jock, cocked my left ear, and said 
nothing. 

“ Yes, frauds,” repeated Jock, lumbering up 
on to his great feet and giving himself a huge 
shake to cover his confusion. “ I know a 
spaniel, a regular aristocrat and very proud of 
his descent, who took up with a medical man, 
a real Vet., mind you, not one of the so-called 
doctors who attend to Humans only — a man 
who ought to have had some sense of the 
respect due to a dog. Now what do you 
think? The man actually was unlicensed. 
Of course they fined him heavily. But 
imagine the humiliation of my friend, who 
had to appear in court ! I’d like to worry a 
man like that.” 

“Which sentiment, Jock, is a disgrace to 
lo 
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caninity. You make me feel that the more I 
see of dogs, such dogs as you, the more I like 
Humans.” 

“ I’ll be muzzled if I do,” said Jock, scratch- 
ing himself violently. 

Stephen Townesend 
'Thoroughbred Mongrel) 


The Touchstone 

Nobody is truly a Christian unless his dog or 
cat is the better off for it. 

Roavland Hill 


Excommunicate 

In Russia they don’t let the dogs enter 
churches because they say that a dog once 
betrayed Noah to the devil for the sake of 
getting that warm thick coat which we 
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Northern dogs now all wear. It just shows 
the way men distort things . . . devils, still 
having great influence, have always hated all 
dogs and forbade them out of their churches. 

OuiDA 

{Puck) 

(Except in Scotland, where I suppose that 
the people’s gratitude to their Collie dogs is too 
great for Satan to vanquish it. — Ouida) 


A Desirable Dog 

“ When I’ve made up my mind that I can’t 
afford to buy a tempting dog, I take no notice 
of him, because if he took a strong fancy to 
me, and looked lovingly at me, the struggle 
between arithmetic and inclination might 
become unpleasantly severe. I pique myself 
on my wisdom there.” George Eliot 

{Adam Bede) 
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Royal Dogs 

Richard II., according to Froissart, had a 
favourite greyhound called Mithe, who was 
constantly with him and would leave him for no 
one else. But on a certain day when the king 
was conversing with his cousin Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, the greyhound Mithe forsook 
his master and began to fawn upon the duke, 
“ and made to hym the same friendly counten- 
ance and chere he was wont to do the kynge. 
The Duke, who knew not the greyhounde, 
demanded of the kynge what the greyhounde 
would do. ‘ Cosin,’ quod the kynge, ‘ it is 
a good token to you, and an evil syne to me.’ 
‘ Sir, how know ye that ? ’ quod the Duke. 
‘ I know it well,’ quod the kynge, ‘ the grey- 
hounde maketh you chere this daye as kynge 
of Englande, as ye shall be, and I shall be 
dejxjsed ; the greyhounde hath this knowledge 
naturally, therefore take hym to you ; he will 
follow you and forsake me.’ 

*3 
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“ The Duke understoode well those wordes, 
and cheryshed the greyhounde, who would 
never after followe Kynge Richard, but 
followed the Duke of Lancaster.” 

Charles I. also had a greyhound for com- 
panion ; and he likewise met with singular 
reversal of fortune. “ Methinks,” said he on 
one occasion to Sir Philip Warwick, “I hear 
my dog scratching at the door. Let in Gipsy.” 
The favourite was admitted. “ Sir,” observed 
Sir Philip, “ I perceive you love a greyhound 
better than you do a spaniel!” “Yes,” the 
King admitted, for they equally love their 
masters, and yet do not flatter them so much.” 

All the Stuarts had a great penchant for 
favourite dogs. The little black-and-tan 
spaniel of Mary, Queen of Scots, was curled 
up in the gown of her royal mistress, nearly 
heart-broken, after the execution of that luck- 
less lady. It was Charles II. who popularised 
the toy spaniel, termed after him King Charles, 
— “ the spaniel-gentle, otherwise called the 

H 
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comforter,” as the old writer puts it, which 
was considered a useful Pojut for carrying in 
the bosom, to keep “ in moderate heat diseased 
and weak persons ! ” And it is said that 
James II. when escaping on one occasion from 
a sinking ship, discovered that his favourite 
spaniel had been left behind. Whereupon he 
insisted on returning to rescue it, although 
previously he had refused to put back for the 
saving of his drowning sailors. 


Bed- Making 

Dogs, when they wish to go to sleep on a 
carpet or other hard surface, generally turn 
round and round and scratch the ground with 
their forepaws in a senseless manner, as if they 
intended to trample down the grass and scoop 
out a hollow, as no doubt their wild parents 
did, when they lived on open grassy plains or 
in the woods. Charles Darwin 
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The Dreams of Dogs 

The staghounds, weary with the chase, 
Lay stretched upon the rushy floor 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race. 
From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

Sir Walter Scott 
[Lay of the Last Minstrel) 
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Trusty household guardians, mastiffs fell 
Nightly to watch the walls; 

Stout teriicis that in high-hilled Sutherland 
Beat up the wild cat’s lodge or badger’s rouse, 
And russet bloodhounds, wont, near Annard’s 
stream, 

'Bo trace the sly thief with avenging foot. 

Close as an evil conscience, still at hand. 

I'leet greyhounds that outrun the fearful hare. 
And many a dog beside the faithful scent 
To snuff his prey *, on eager hill to scour 
The purple heath, and snap the flying game. 

John Leyden 
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The 15oar~Hound 

Theseus. — Go, one of you, find out the 
Forester ; 

For now our observation is perform’d ; 

And since we have the vaward of the day. 

My love shall hear the musick of my hounds : 
Let them uncouple in the Western valley, go ; 
Despatch, I say, and find the Forester. 

We will, fair Queen, up to the Mountain’s top. 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Htppolyta . — I was with Hercules and Cadmus 
once. 

When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the 
boar 
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With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near. 
Seem’d all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

Theseus . — My hounds are bred out of the 
Spartan kind. 

So flew’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew j 
Crook’d-knee’d, and dew-lapt like Thessalian 
bulls ; 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells. 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly ; 

Judge when you hear. 

William Shakespeare 
[A Midsummer Night's Dream) 
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The Deer-Hound 

Up rose the sun o’er moor and mead ; 

Up with the sun rose Percy Rede; 

Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed. 
Career’d along the lee ; 

The palfrey sprung with sprightly bound. 
As if to match the gamesome hound ; 

His horn the gallant huntsman wound : 
They were a jovial three ! 


Man, hound, or horse, of higher fame. 
To wake the wild deer never came. 
Since Alnwick’s Earl pursued the game 
On Cheviot’s rueful day ; 

Keeldar was matchless in his speed. 
Than Tarras ne’er was stauncher steed, 
A peerless archer, Percy Rede ; 

And right dear friends were they. 
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The chase engross’d their joys and woes, 
Together at the dawn they rose, 

Together shared the moon’s repose. 

By fountain or by stream ; 

And oft, when evening skies were red. 
The heather was their common bed. 
Where each, as wildering fancy led. 

Still hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling moment near 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear. 

Yon thicket holds the harbour’d deer. 
The signs the hunters know ; — 
With eyes of flame and quivering ears. 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears ; 

The restless palfrey paws and rears ; 

The archer strings his bow. 

The game’s afoot ! Halloo ! Halloo ! 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue : — 
But woe the shaft that erring flew — 
That e’er it left the spring ! 
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And ill betide the faithless yew ! 

The stag bounds scathless o’er the dew, 
And gallant Keeldar’s life-blood true 

Has drenched the grey goose wing. 

The noble hound — he dies, he dies. 
Death, death has glazed his fixed eyes. 
Still on the bloody heath he lies. 
Without a groan or quiver. 

Now day may break and bugle sound. 
And whoop and halloo ring around 
And o’er his couch the stag may bound. 
But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 

Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey’s mute surprise. 
He knows not that his comrade dies. 
Nor what is death — but still 
His aspect hath expression drear 
Of grief and wonder, mix’d with fear. 
Like startled children when they hear 
Some mystic tale of ill. 
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But he that bent the fatal blow. 

Can well the sum of evil know. 

And o’er his favourite, bending low. 

In speechless grief recline ; 

Can think he hears the senseless clay 
In unreproachful accents say, 

“ The hand that took my life away. 
Dear master, was it thine ? 

“ And if it be, the shaft be bless’d. 
Which sure some erring aim address’d. 
Since in your service, prized, caress’d, 

I in your service die ; 

And you may have a fleeter hound. 

To match the dun-deer’s merry bound. 
But by your couch will ne’er be found 
So true a guard as I.” 

And to this last stout Percy rued 
The fatal chance ; for when he stood 
’Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud. 
And fell amid the fray, 
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E’en with his dying voice he cried, 

“ Had Keeldar but been at my side, 

Your treacherous ambush had been spied- 
I had not died to-day ! ” 

Remembrance of the erring bow 
Long since had join’d the tides which flow. 
Conveying human bliss and woe 
Down dark oblivion’s river ; 

But Art can Time’s stern doom arrest. 

And snatch his spoil from Lethe’s breast. 
And, in her Cooper’s colours drest. 

The scene shall live for ever. 

Sir Walter Scott 


The Stag-Hound, the produce of a cross 
between the Old English Hound and the Fox- 
Hound, is the largest and most powerful dog 
which is used in this country for hunting. 
The spirit of this dog is astonishing. In a 
stag-hunt, some years ago, all the pack except 
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two were thrown out. These two continued 
the chase almost the whole of the day. After 
a run, calculated at nearly one hundred and 
twenty miles, the stag returned to the pack 
from which he set out, leaped the wall, and 
expired. One hound tried to follow, but fell 
down dead at the foot of the wall, the other 
was found dead a little way off. Parley 


The Greyhound 

The Properties of a Good Greyhound 

A greyhound should be headed like a Snake. 
And necked like a Drake, 

Footed like a Cat, 

Tailed like a Rat, 

Sided like a Team, 

Chined like a Beam. 

The first year he must learn to feed. 

The second year to field him lead, 
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The third year he is fellow-like, 

The fourth year there is none sike, 

The fifth year he is good enough, 

The sixth year he shall hold the plough, 
The seventh year he will avail 
Great bitches for to assail. 

The eighth year lick ladle. 

The ninth year cart saddle. 

And when he is comen to that year 
Have him to the tanner. 

For the best hound that ever bitch had 
At nine year he is full bad. 

Juliana Berners 


The Aristocrat among Dogs 

The greyhound is supposed to outlive all 
others of the dog species. In former times it 
was so much esteemed, that, like the horse and 
the hawk, it was the characteristic companion 
of a gentleman. Canute enacted a law that 
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no one under the rank of a gentleman should 
even possess this kind of dog. 

Parley 

{Tales about Animals') 


The Fox-Hound 

The King of the Kennel 

“ Clara fuga^ ante alios j et primus in aquore pulvisF 

The bitch from the Belvoir, the dog from the 
Quorn — 

The pick of their litter our puppy was born ; 
And the day he was entered he flew to the horn, 
But rating and whipcord he treated with scorn. 
Gently^ Bachelor^ 

Have a care ! Have a care ! 

So eager to find, and so gallant to draw, 
Though a wilder in covert a huntsman ne’er 
saw. 
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’Twas a year and a half ere he’d listened to law 
And many’s the leveret hung out of his maw. 
Ware hare^ Bachelor : 

Ware hare ! Ware hare ! 

On the straightest of legs and the roundest of 
feet, 

With ribs like a frigate his timbers to meet, 
With a fashion and fling and a form so complete. 
That to see him dance over the flags is a treat ! 

Here^ here^ boy I Bachelor : 
Handsome and good. 

But fashion and form without nose are in vain ; 
And in March or mid-winter, storm, sunshine, 
and rain. 

When the line has been foiled, or the sheep 
leave a stain, 

His fox he accounts for again and again. 

Toot ! Wind him^ Bachelor., 

All through the wood! 
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He guides them in covert, he leads them in chase; 

Though the young and the jealous try hard for 
his place. 

’Tis Bachelor always is first in the race ; 

He beats them for nose, and he beats them for 
pace. 

Hark forward to Bachelor ! 

From daylight to dark ! 

Where the fallows are dry, where manure has 
been thrown. 

With a storm in the air, with the ground like 
a stone — 

When we’re all in a muddle, beat, bafHed, and 
blown. 

See ! Bachelor has it ! Bill^ let him alone. 

Speak to it^ Bachelor ; 

Go hark to him ! Hark ! 

That time in December — the best of our fun — 

Not a mile from the gorse, ere we’d hardly 
begun. 
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Heading straight to the river — I thought we 
were done ; 

But ’twas Bachelor’s courage that made it a run. 

Toot! over ^ Bachelor ! 

Toot I overy old man ! 

As fierce as a torrent, as full as a tank, 

That a hound never crossed it, his stars he may 
thank ! 

While I watched how poor Benedict struggled 
and sank. 

There was Bachelor shaking his sides on the 
bank. 

Forrard on^ Bachelor ! 

Catch ye who can. 

From the find to the finish, the whole blessed 
day. 

How he cut out the work ! How he showed 
us the way ! 

When our fox doubled back where the fallow- 
deer lay. 
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How he stuck to the line, and turned short with 
his prey ! 

Yo~yooite^ Bachelor ! 

Rights for a crown ! 

Though so handy to cast, and so patient to 
stoop, 

When his bristles are up you may swear it’s 
who-whoop ! 

For he’ll dash at his fox like a hawk in her 
swoop. 

And he carries the head, marching home to his 
soup ! 

Sess ! Sess ! Bachelor ! 

Lap and lie down. 

G. J. Whyte Melville 


Ihe Foxhounds of Pharaoh 

In Wilkinson’s “ Manners and Customs of 
the Egyptians ” there is a representation of as 
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“ varmint ” a pack of fox-hounds as modern eye 
could wish to see. It is copied from a painting 
found in the interior of the tomb of the Pharaoh 
under whom Joseph served. Every individual 
hound is characteristic of the present breed, with 
all their courage and animation. Each dog’s 
tail was, as an old Irish huntsman — who used 
to glory in seeing his hounds carry their sterns 
after the hardest day — once said to his master : 
“ not behind them at all, but curling out over 
their shoulders.” E. Jesse 


The Foxhound 

. . . See there with count’nance blithe. 

And with a courtly grin, the fawning hound 
Salutes thee cow’ring, his wide op’ning nose 
Upward he curls, and his large sloe-black eyes 
Melt in soft blandishments and humble joy ; 
His glossy skin, or yellow-pied, or blue. 

In lights or shades by Nature’s pencil drawn, 
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Reflects the various tints : his ears and legs 
Fleckt here and there, in gay enamel’d pride 
Rival the speckled pard ; his rush-grown tail 
O’er his broad back bends in an ample arch ; 
On shoulders clean, upright and firm he stands ; 
His round cat foot, straight hams, and wide- 
spread thighs. 

And his low-dropping chest, confess his speed. 
His strength, his wind, or on the steepy hill. 
Or far-extended plain ; in ev’ry part 
So well-proportion’d, that the nicer skill 
Of Phidias himself can’t blame thy choice. 

Of such compose thy pack. . . . 

WiLUAM Somerville 


Chime, ye dappled darlings, 

Down the roaring blast : 

You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past ! 

C. Kingsley 
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The Harrier 
Sir Roger's Hounds 

Sir Roger being at present too old for 
fox-hunting, to keep himself in action, has 
disposed of his beagles and got a pack of stop- 
hounds. What these want in speed, he en- 
deavours to make amends for by the deepness 
of their mouths and the variety of their notes, 
which are suited in such manner to each other, 
that the whole cry makes up a complete 
concert. He is so nice in this particular, that 
a gentleman having made him a present of a 
very fine hound the other day, the knight 
returned it by the servant with a great many 
expressions of civility ; but desired him to tell 
his master, that the dog he had sent was indeed 
a most excellent bass, but that at present he 
only wanted a counter-tenor. 

Eustace Budgell 
[ghe Spectator) 
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Incident of a Favourite Dog 

On his morning rounds the master 
Goes to learn how all things fare ; 

Searches pasture after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

And, for silence or for talk. 

He hath comrades in his walks ; 

Four dogs, each pair of different breed. 
Distinguished, two for scent and two for speed. 

See a hare before him started ! 

Off they fly in earnest chase ; 

Every dog is eager-hearted. 

All the four are in the race : 

And the hare whom they pursue. 

Hath an instinct what to do : 

Her hope is near : no turn she makes ; 

But, like an arrow to the river takes. 

Deep the river was, and crusted 
Thinly by a one night’s frost ; 
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But the nimble hare hath trusted 
To the ice, and safely crost ; 

She hath crost, and without heed 
All are following at full speed. 

When lo ! the ice, so thinly spread. 

Breaks — and the greyhound. Dart, is over- 
head I 

Better fate have Prince and Swallow — 

See them cleaving to the sport ! 

Music hath no heart to follow. 

Little Music, she stops short. 

She hath neither wish nor heart. 

Hers is now another part : 

A loving creature she, and brave ! 

And fondly strives her struggling friend to 
save. 

From the brink her paw she stretches. 

Very hands as you would say ! 

And afflicting moans she fetches. 

As he breaks the ice away. 
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For herself she hath no fears, 

Him alone she sees and hears — 

Makes efforts and complainings ; nor gives o’er 
Until her fellow sank, and re-appeared no more. 

William Wordsworth 


The Beagle 

The Beagle is used principally for hare- 
hunting. It is much smaller than the fox- 
hound, and not nearly so swift, but its scent 
is so perfect that it follows every track of the 
flying hare, unravels all her windings, and 
seldom fails to secure her at last. Sportsmen 
usually prefer the smallest beagles obtain- 
able. The most valuable pack of these dogs 
known used to be carried to and from the 
field in a pair of panniers slung across a 
horse’s back. Unfortunately, this pack was 
so well known, that numerous were the 
attempts to gain possession of it. One ill-fated 
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evening as the dogs were returning in their 
panniers after their day’s sport, the keeper was 
decoyed away by some stratagem, and when he 
returned, his dismay was great to find that the 
dogs, panniers, and horse were all missing. 
No traces of them were discovered, and it was 
conjectured that they must have been sold on 
the Continent. It is a common custom at 
the military schools, and sometimes at the 
universities, to follow the beagle on foot. 

J. G. Wood 
{Natural History) 


’The Pointer 

In 1829 Mr J. Webster was out on a 
shooting party near Dundee, when a female 
pointer, having traversed the field which the 
sportsmen were then in, proceeded to a wall, 
and, just as she made the leap, got the scent of 
some partridges on the other side of the wall. 
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She hung by her fore-feet until the sportsmen 
came up ; in which situation, while they were at 
some distance, it appeared to them that she had 
got her leg fastened among the stones of the 
wall, and was unable to extricate herself. But, 
on coming up to her, they found that this 
singular circumstance proceeded from her 
caution, lest she should flush the birds, and 
that she had thus purposely suspended herself 
in place of completing her leap. 

J. G. Wood 


The Setter 

A setting dog is a certain lusty lad taught 
by nature to hunt the partridges before and 
more than any other chase whatever, and that 
with all eagerness and fierceness, running the 
fields over so lustily and busily as if there were 
no limit in his desire and fury : yet so qualified 
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and tempered with art and obedience, that 
when he is in the greatest and eagerest pursuit, 
and seems to be most wild and frantic, that 
even thus one hem or sound of his master’s 
voice makes him presently stand, gaze about 
him, and look in his master’s face, taking all 
directions from it whether to proceed, stand 
still, or retire. Nay, even when he has come 
to the very place where his prey is, and hath, 
as it were, his nose over it, so that it seems he 
may take it up at his own pleasure ; yet is his 
temperance and obedience so made and framed 
by art that presently, even on a sudden, he 
either stands still or falls down flat upon his 
belly, without daring even to open his mouth 
or make any noise or motion at all till that his 
master comes to him, and then proceeds to all 
things according to his directions and command- 
ments. Gervase Markham 

{Hunger's Prevention^ or the 
Art of Fowling) 
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When he hath found the bird, he keepeth 
sure and fast silence, and stayeth his steps, and 
will proceed no further, and with close, covert, 
watching eye, layeth his belly to the ground 
and so creepeth forward like a worm. When 
he approacheth near to the place where the 
bird is, he lays down, and with a mark of his 
paws betray eth the place of the bird’s last abode. 
In making mention of fowl, my meaning here 
is of partridge or quail. 

Abraham Fleming, 1576 


The Mastiff 

Great Britain was so noted for its mastiffs, 
that the Roman Emperors appointed an officer 
in this Island, with the title of Procurator 
Cynegii, whose sole business was to breed, and 
transmit from hence to the Amphitheatre, such 
as would prove equal to the combats of the 
place. . . . 
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When the valiant Sir Peers Legh, of Lyme 
Hall, Cheshire, fell wounded at the battle of 
Agincourt, the story runs that his body was 
guarded through the long night by the mastiff 
bitch which had followed him to the war. 
Lord Newton still has a strain which has come 
down in unbroken descent from the fifteenth 
century. . . . 

The Romans found him established here 
when they arrived. It may be that the 
Phoenicians brought him from Asia, for we 
read in early records of the presence of enormous 
dogs in several Oriental countries which were 
unquestionably of this type. The bas-reliefs 
in the Assyrian room at the British Museum 
give graphic depictments of dogs so like the 
mastiff of to-day that we may trace his begin- 
ning to them without any demand on the 
imagination. E. Jesse 


This dog is of the true British breed ; if she 
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seizes you, red-hot iron will not loose her, till 
she hears the bone crack. C. Kingsley 

[Hypatia) 


Those who in quarrels interpose 
Must often wipe a bloody nose. 

A Mastiff of true English blood, 
Loved fighting better than his food. 
When dogs were snarling for a bone, 

He long’d to make the war his own, 

And often found (when two contend) 

To interpose obtain’d his end ; 

He gloried in his limping pace ; 

The scars of honour seam’d his face ; 

In every limb a gash appears. 

And frequent fights retrench’d his ears. 

As, on a time, he heard from far 
Two dogs engaged in noisy war. 

Away he scoors and lays about him, 
.Resolved no fray should be without him. 

Forth from his yard a tanner flies. 
And to the bold intruder cries : 
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A cudgel shall correct your manners. 

Whence sprung this cursed hate to tanners ? 
While on my dog you vent your spite. 

Sirrah ! ’tis me you dare not hite. 

To see the battle thus perplex’d 
With equal rage a butcher vex’d, 
Hoarse-screaming from the circled crowd. 

To the cursed Mastiff cries aloud : 

Both Hockley-Hole and Mary-bone 
The combats of my dog have known. 

He ne’er, like bullies coward-hearted, 

Attacks in public to be parted. 

Think not, rash fool, to share his fame : 

Be his the honour or the shame. 

Thus said, they swore, and raved like 
thunder ; 

They dragg’d their fastened dogs asunder ; 
While clubs and kicks from every side 
Rebounded from the Mastiff’s hide. 

All reeking now with sweat and blood. 
Awhile the parted warriors stood. 

Then poured upon the meddling foe, 
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Who, worried, howled and sprawl’d below. 
He rose, and limping from the fray, 

By both sides mangled, sneak’d away. 

John Gay 


The mastiff or barn dog is vast, huge, 
stubborn, ugly, and eager, of a heavy and 
burdensome body, and therefore of but little 
swiftness, terrible and frightful to behold, and 
more fierce and fell than any Arcadian cur ; not- 
withstanding they are said to have their genera- 
tion from the valiant lion. They are called 
Villatica, because they are appointed to watch 
and keep out-of-the-way farm places. ... For 
it is a kind of dog capable of courage violent 
and valiant, striking fear into the hearts of 
man, and standing in fear of no man : and no 
weapon will make him shrink or abridge his 
boldness. Dr. Caius, 1550 

(tr. by Abraham Fleming) 
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Such a one should have a large and mighty 
body, a great and shrill voice, that both with 
his barking he may discover and with his sight 
dismay the thief: yea, not being seen, with the 
horror of his voice put him to fright. . . . His 
disposition must be neither too gentle, nor too 
curt, that he must neither fawn upon a thief 
nor flee from his friends : very waking, no 
gadder abroad nor lavish of his mouth, barking 
without cause : neither make it any matter 
though he be not swift, for he is but to fight 
at home and to give warning to the enemy. 

Conrad Heresbach 
{circa 1550. Tr. by Barnaby Goodge) 


The Newfoundland 

Shepherd. See, Mr Tickler — see, Mr Tickler 
— only look here — here’s Bronte ! Mr North’s 
great Newfunlan Bronte ! 
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Tickler, Capital, capital. He has come 
across our steps on the sands. 

Shepherd. Puir fellow, gran’ fellow — did 
ye think we was drownin’ ? 

Bronte. Bow, bow, bow, bow, wow, wow — 
bow , wow, wow. 

Tickler. His oratory is like that ot Bristol 
Hunt versus Sir Thomas Lethbridge. 

Shepherd. Sir, you’re tired, sir, you had 
better tak’ baud o’ his tail. 

Tickler. No bad idea, James. But let me 
just put one arm round his neck. There we 
go. Bronte, my boy, you swim strong as a 
rhinoceros. 

Bronte. Bow, wow, wow — bow, wow, 
wow. 

Shepherd. He can do anything but speak. 

Tickler. Why, I think, James, he speaks 
uncommonly well. Few of our Scotch 
members speak better. He might lead the 
Opposition. 

Shepherd. I hae never been able to persuade 
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my heart and my understandin’ that dowgs 
haena immortal souls. See how he steers 
himsel’ wi’ his tail like a rudder. His soul 
maun be immortal. 

Tickler. I shall be extremely happy to meet 
Bronte in any future society. 

Professor Wilson 
{Nodes Ambrosiana) 


jintiquity of the Newfoundland Type 

The Romans appear to have had a dog 
which seems to have been very similar in 
character to our Newfoundland. In the 
Museum at Naples there is an antique bronze, 
discovered amongst the ruins of Herculaneum, 
which represents two large dogs dragging from 
the sea some apparently drowned persons. 

E. Jesse 


D 
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Sagacity of the Newfoundland 

Every one has heard of the sagacity and 
almost reasoning capabilities of the Newfound- 
land dog. Indeed, some have even gone the 
length of saying that what is called instinct in 
these animals is neither more nor less than 
reason. And in truth many of the noble, 
heroic, and sagacious deeds that have actually 
been performed by Newfoundland dogs incline 
us almost to believe that, like man, they are 
gifted with reasoning powers. 

R. M. Ball ANT YNE 


The St. Bernard 

When the storm 
Rose, and the snow rolled on in ocean-waves. 
When on his face the experienced traveller fell. 
Sheltering his lips and nostrils with his 
hands. . . . 
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Just where it drifts, a dog howls loud and long, 
And now, as guided by a voice from heaven. 
Digs with his feet. The noble vehemence. 
Whose can it be but his who never erred ? 

A man lies underneath ! 

Samuel Rogers 
{Italy) 

The Guardians of the Gold 

In March, 1786, the Convent of Sion, on 
the borders of Switzerland, was attacked by 
twenty-four villains, who demanded the 
treasure thereof. The monks replied that their 
rents were ill-paid, and that at present they 
had very little stock, but they would show 
them where it was. Accordingly the robbers 
were shown upstairs where it was said to be, 
when, opening the door where the bloodhounds 
(//V) were, and given them the word, they fell 
instantly upon the villains, and tore some of 
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them to pieces. The others, attempting to fly, 
were pursued and taken accordingly. These 
dogs are kept therefore for the preservation of 
the convent, and to find dead bodies in the 
snow ; for many perish in attempting to cross 
the Alps, whose bodies are found by these 
dogs and receive decent interment. 

Old Newspaper 


The Dandle Dinmont 

A rough terrier dog, his constant companion, 
who rivalled his master in glee, scampered at 
large in a thousand wheels round the heath, 
and came back to jump up on him, and assure 
him that he participated in the pleasure of the 
journey. . . . 

At length, when our pedestrian began to 
supply the wants of little Wasp, the Scotch 
store-farmer, for such was Mr Dinmont, found 
himself at leisure to enter into conversation. 
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“ A bonny terrier that, sir — and a fell chield 
at the vermin, I warrant him — that is, if he’s 
been weel entered, for it a’ lies in that.” 

“ Really, sir,” said Brown, “ his education 
has been somewhat neglected, and his chief 
property is being a pleasant companion.” 

“ Ay, sir ? — that’s a pity, begging your 
pardon — it’s a great pity that — beast or body, 
education should aye be minded. I have six 
terriers at hame forbye twa couple of slow- 
hunds, five grews, and a wheen other dogs. 
There’s auld Pepper and auld Mustard, and 
young Pepper and young Mustard, and little 
Pepper and little Mustard. I had them a’ 
regularly entered first wi’ rottens — then wi’ 
stoats or weasels — and then wi’ the tods and 
brocks — and now they fear naething that ever 
cam wi’ a hairy skin on’t.” 

“ I have no doubt, sir, they are thorough- 
bred — but, to have so many dogs, you seem 
to have a very limited variety of names for 
them ? ” 
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“ O, that’s a fancy of my ain to mark the 
breed, sir. The Deuke himsel’ has sent as far 
as Charlies-hope to get ane o’ D’ndy Dinmont’ 
Pepper and Mustard terriers — Lord, man, he 
sent Tam Hudson, the keeper, and siccan a 
day as we had wi’ the foumarts and the tods, 
and siccan a blithe gaedown as we had again 
e’en ! Faith, that was a night ! ” 

• • • • • 

. . . All the dogs were kicked out, excepting 
the venerable patriarchs, old Pepper and 
Mustard, whom frequent castigation and the 
advance of years had inspired with such a 
share of passive hospitality, that, after mutual 
explanation and remonstrance in the shape of 
some growling, they admitted Wasp, who had 
hitherto judged it safe to keep beneath his 
master’s chair, to a share of a dried weddcr’s 
skin, which, with the wool uppermost and 
unshorn, served all the purposes of a Bristol 
hearthrug. Sir Walter Scott 

{Guy Mannering) 
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Crab 

Grave, with deep-set, melancholy eyes, as 
of a nobleman (say the Master of Ravens- 
wood) in disguise, large-visaged, shaggy, 
indomitable, come of the pure Piper Allan’s 
breed. This Piper Allan, you must know, 
lived some two hundred years ago in Cocquet 
Water, piping like Homer, from place to place, 
and famous not less for his dog than for his 
music, his news and his songs. The Earl of 
Northumberland, of his day, offered the piper 
a small farm for his dog, but after deliberating 
for a day, Allan said, “ Na, na, ma Lord, keep 
yir ferum ; what wud a piper do wi’ a ferum ? ” 
From this dog descended Davidson of Hyndlee’s 
breed, the original Dandie Dinmont, and Crab 
could count his kin up to him. 

John Pym was a smaller dog than Crab, of 
more fashionable blood, being a son of Mr 
Sommer’s famous Shem, whose father and 
brother are said to have been found dead in a 
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drain into which the hounds had run a fox. 
It had three entrances ; the father was put in 
at one hole, the son at another, and speedily 
the fox bolted out at the third, but no appear- 
ance of the little terriers, and, on digging, they 
were found dead, locked in each other’s jaws; 
they had met, and it being dark, and there 
being no time for explanations, they had 
throttled each other. John was made of the 
same sort of stuff, and was as combative and 
victorious as his great namesake, and not unlike 
him in some of his not so creditable qualities. 
He must, I think, have been related to a certain 
dog to whom “life was full o’ sairiousness,” 
but in John’s case the same cause produced an 
opposite effect. John was gay and light- 
hearted, even when there was not “enuff of 
fechtin,” which, however, seldom happened, 
there being a market every week in Melrose, 
and John appearing most punctually at the 
cross to challenge all comers, and being short- 
legged, he inveigled every dog into an engage- 
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ment by first attacking him, and then falling 
down on his back, in which posture he latterly 
fought and won all his battles. 

Dr. John Brown 


The Irish Terrier 

Terriers are extremely attached to their 
master, and are capable of learning many 
amusing tricks. I had a terrier, said to be of 
Irish breed, who had imbibed many of the 
eccentricities of the Irish character. He was 
particularly fond of terrifying lap-dogs, a species 
of animal whom he held in supreme contempt. 
On one occasion, he met a very fat lap-dog, 
the property of an equally fat old lady, 
waddling along the street. Rory looked at 
it for a short time, and then gave it a pat which 
rolled it over on its back. Its mistress im- 
mediately snatched it up and put it on her muff, 
whereupon Rory erected himself on his hind- 
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legs, an art which he possessed in great per- 
fection, and walked along by her side, making 
occasional snatches at the lap-dog. The 
terrified old lady struck at him with her boa, 
which Rory immediately caught in his mouth, 
and carried off down the street in an ecstasy 
of delight, ever and anon tripping over it and 
rolling head over heels. He had learned to 
shut the door, ring the bell, bring the slippers, 
or put the cat downstairs, which he accom- 
plished by pushing her with his nose down 
the successive stair. During his residence at 
College he was accustomed to sit, dressed in 
a cap and gown, at the breakfast table, where 
his deportment was always most exemplary, 
and afforded a good example to many of the 
guests. J. G. Wood 

The TVest Highland JVhite Terrier 

A Highland gamekeeper, when asked why 
a certain terrier of singular pluck was so much 
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graver than the other dogs, said, “ Oh, sir, life’s 
full of sairiousness to him, he just never can get 
enuff o’ fechtin’.” 

Dr. John Brown 
[Rab and his Friends) 

The Bull-dog 

Well, of all dogs it stands confessed 
You English bull-dogs are the best ; 

I say it and will set my hand to ’t, 
Camden records it, and I’ll stand to ’t. 

Christopher Smart 


Bull-dog (Qualities 

The Bull-dog is proverbial for courage and 
endurance. Unfortunately its social qualities 
are by no means pleasing, as, although it has 
some attachment to its master, yet it is not always 
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safe even for him to disturb it. This dog was 
extensively used in the cruel sport of bull-baiting, 
a recreation now extinct. When opposed to 
the bull, the dog would fly at its nose, and 
there hang in spite of all the infuriated animal’s 
struggles. So firm is its hold, that the owner 
of a bull-dog once laid a wager that when his 
dog had seized a bull he would cut off all his 
feet in succession without inducing the poor 
beast to loose his hold. The experiment was 
made, and the cruel master, who deserved a 
similar fate himself, won his wager. 

J. G. Wood 


T^he British Bull-dog 

The British Bull-dog is a majestic, ancient 
animal, very scarce, much maligned, and, as a 
rule, very little understood. If treated with 
kindness, often noticed, and frequently with 
his master, he is a quiet and tractable dog ; but 
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if kept chained up and little noticed he becomes 
less sociable and docile ; and if excited and 
made savage, he is a most dangerous animal. 
He is generally an excellent guard, an extra- 
ordinary water dog, and very valuable to cross 
with terriers, pointers, hounds, grey-hounds, 
etc., to give them courage and endurance. He 
is the boldest and most resolute of animals. 
The gamecock is a courageous bird, but he 
will only attack his own species : but there is 
nothing a good bull-dog will not attack, and 
ever brave and unappalled, with matchless 
courage he will give up only with life itself. 
The noble animal becomes degenerate abroad 
— in truth, he is a national animal, and is 
perfectly identified with Old England, and he 
is a dog of which Englishmen may be proud. 

WiCKENS 
[Philo- Kuon) 
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The Bull Terrier 

Wasp 

Was a dark brindled bull-terrier, as pure in 
blood as Cruiser or Wild Dayrell. She was 
brought by iny brother from Otley, in the 
West Riding. She was very handsome, fierce, 
and gentle, with a small, compact, finely-shaped 
head, and a pair of wonderful eyes — as full of 
fire and of softness as Grisi’s ; indeed she had to 
my eye a curious look of that wonderful genius 
— at once wild and fond. It was a fine sight 
to see her on the prowl across Bowden Moor, 
now cantering with her nose down, now gather- 
ing up on the top of a dyke, and, with erect ears, 
looking across the wild like a moss-trooper 
out on business, keen and fell. She could do 
everything it became a dog to do, from killing 
an otter or a polecat, to watching and playing 
with a baby, and was as docile to her master 
as she was surly to all else. She was not 
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quarrelsome, but “ being in,” she would have 
pleased Polonius as mucli, as in being “ ware 
of entrance.” She was never beaten, and she 
killed on the spot several of the country bullies 
who came out upon her when following her 
master in his rounds. She generally sent them 
off howling with one snap, but if this was not 
enough, she made an end of it. 

Dr. John Brown 


The Sheep-dog 

The old shepherd’s dog, like his master, was 

grey, 

His teeth all departed, and feeble his 
tongue ; 

Yet where’er Corin went he was followed by 
Tray : 

Thus happy through life did they hobble 
along. 
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When fatigued on the grass the shepherd would 
lie, 

For a nap in the sun, ’midst his slumbers 
so sweet. 

His faithful companion crawl’d constantly 
nigh. 

Placed his head on his lap, or laid down 
at his feet. 

When winter was heard on the hill and the 
plain. 

When torrents descended, and cold was 
the wind ; 

If Gorin went forth ’mid the tempest and 
rain. 

Tray scorned to be left in the chimney 
behind. 

At length in the straw. Tray made his last 
bed — 

For vain against death is the stoutest 
endeavour, — 
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To lick Gorin’s hand he rear’d up his weak 
head, 

Then fell back, closed his eyes, and ah ! 
closed them forever. 

Not long after Tray did the shepherd remain. 

Who oft o’er his grave with true sorrow 
would bend ; 

And when dying, thus feebly was heard the 
poor swain, 

“ O bury me, neighbours, beside my old 
friend ! ” 

Dr. John Wolcot 


‘The Shepherd and his Dog 

My dog and I are both grown old ; 

On three wild downs we watch all day : 

He looks in my face when the wind blows 
cold. 

And thus methinks I hear him say ; 
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The gray stone circlet is below, 

The village smoke is at our feet ; 

We nothing hear but the sailing crow, 

And wandering flocks that roam and bleat. 

Far off the early horseman hies. 

In shower or sunshine rushing on : 

Yonder the dusty whirlwind flies ; 

The distant coach is seen and gone. 

Though solitude around is spread. 

Master, alone thou shalt not be ; 

And when the turf is on thy head, 

I only shall remember thee ! 

I marked his look of faithful care, 

I placed my hand on his shaggy side ; 

There is a sun that shines above, 

A sun that shines on both, I cried. 

William Lisle Bowles 
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Sheep Dogs and Shepherds 

It is very touching the regard the south- 
country shepherds have to their dogs. Pro- 
fessor Syme one day, many years ago, when 
living in Forres Street, was looking out of his 
window, and he saw a young shepherd striding 
down North Charlotte Street, as if making for 
his house ; it was midsummer. The man had 
his dog with him, and Mr Syme noticed that 
he followed the dog, and not it him, though he 
contrived to steer for the house. He came, and 
was ushered into his room ; he wished advice 
about some ailment, and Mr Syme saw that he 
had a bit of twine round the dog’s neck, which 
he let drop out of his hand when he entered the 
room. He asked him the meaning of this, 
and he explained that the magistrates had 
issued a mad-dog proclamation, commanding 
all dogs to be muzzled or led on pain of death. 
“ And why do you go about as I saw you did 
before you came in to me ? ” “ Oh,” said he, 
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looking awkward, “ I dinna want Birkie to 
ken he was tied.” Where will you find truer 
courtesy and finer feeling ? He didn’t want 
to hurt Birkie’s feelings. 

Mr Carruthers of Inverness told me a new 
story of these wise sheep dogs. A butcher 
from Inverness had purchased some sheep at 
Dingwall, and, giving them in charge of his 
dog, left the road. The dog drove them on, 
till coming to a toll, the toll-wife stood before 
the drove, demanding her dues. The dog 
looked at her, and, jumping on her back, 
crossed his fore-legs over her arms. The sheep 
passed through, and the dog took his place 
behind them, and went on his way. 

Dr. John Brown 
[Horce Subseciva) 
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T he Collie 

The Twa Dogs 

’Twas in that place of Scotland’s isle. 

That bears the name of auld King Coil, 
Upon a bonnie day in June, 

When wearing thro’ the afternoon, 

Twa dogs, that were na thrang at hame. 
Foregather’d ancc upon a time. 

The first I’ll name, they ca’d him Cajsar, 
Was keepit for his Honour’s pleasure: 

His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Shew’d he was nane of Scotland’s dogs ; 
But whalpit some place far abroad. 

Where sailors gang to fish for cod. 

His locked, letter’d, braw brass collar 
Shew’d him the gentleman and scholar ; 
But tho’ he was o’ high degree. 

The fient a pride — nae pride had he ; 

But wad hae spent an hour caressin’, 

Ev’n wi’ a tinkler gipsey’s messin. 
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At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 

Na a tawted tyke, tho’ e’er sae duddie. 

But he wad stan’t, as glad to see him, 

An’ stroan’t on stanes and hillocks wi’ him. 
The tither was a ploughman’s collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, raving billie, 

Wha for his friend and comrade had him. 

An’ in his freaks had Luath ca’d him. 

After some dog in Highland sang. 

Was made lang syne — Lord knows how lang. 

He was a gash an’ faithfu’ tyke. 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 

His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face. 

Ay gat him friends in ilka place ; 

His breast was white, his touzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black ; 

His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl. 

Hung o’er his hurdies wi’ a swirl. 

Nae doubt but they were fain o’ ither. 

An’ unco pack an’ thick thegither ; 

Wi’ social nose whyles snuff’d and snowkit ; 
Whyles mice and moudie-worts they howkit ; 
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Whyles scour’d awa in lang excursion, 

An’ worry’d ither in lang diversion ; 

Until wi’ daffin’ weary grown, 

Upon a knowe they sat them down. 

An’ there began a lang digression 
About the lords o’ the creation. 

Robert Burns 


The Spaniel 

To Plus by my Dog 

Loving friend, the gift of one 
Who her own true faith has run 
Through thy lower nature, 

Be my benediction said 
With my hand upon thy head. 
Gentle fellow-creature ! 
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Like a lady’s ringlets brown. 
Flow thy silken ears adown 
Either side demurely 
Of thy silver-suited breast. 
Shining out from all the rest 
Of thy body purely. 


Darkly brown thy body is. 
Till the sunlight striking this 
Alchemise its dulness, 

"When the sleek curls manifold 
Flash all over into gold 

"With a burnished fulness. 


Underneath my stroking hand. 
Startled eyes of hazel bland 
K-indling, growing larger. 
Up thou leapest with a spring. 
Full of prank and curveting. 
Leaping like a charger. 
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Leap ! thy broad tail waves a light. 
Leap ! thy slender feet are bright. 
Canopied in fringes ; 

Leap ! those tassel led ears of thine 
Flicker strangely, fair and fine 
Down their golden inches. 


Yet, my pretty, sportive friend. 
Little is’t to such an end 

That I praise thy rareness ; 
Other dogs may be thy peers. 
Haply in these drooping ears 
And this glossy fairness. 


But of thee it shall be said. 

This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary. 

Watched within a curtained room. 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and dreary. 
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Roses, gathered for a vase. 

In that chamber died apace, 

Beam and breeze resigning ; 
This dog only waited on. 
Knowing that when light is gone 
Love remains for shining. 


Other dogs in thymy dew 
Tracked the hares and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow ; 

This dog only, crept and crept 
Next a languid cheek that slept. 

Sharing in the shadow. 


Other dogs of loyal cheer 
Bounded at the whistle clear. 

Up the woodside hieing; 

This dog only, watched in reach 
Of a faintly uttered speech 
Or a louder sighing. 
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And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears 
Or a sigh came double. 

Up he sprang in eager haste. 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast. 
In a tender trouble. 


And this dog was satisfied 
If a pale thin hand would glide 
Down his dewlaps sloping, — 
Which he pushed his nose within. 
After, — platforming his chin 
On the palm left open. 


This dog, if a friendly voice 
Call him now to blither choice 
Than such chamber-keeping, 

“ Come out ! ” praying from the door, 
Presseth backward as before. 

Up against me leaping. 
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Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderly not scornfully. 

Render praise and favour ; 
With my hand upon his head. 
Is my benediction said 
Therefore and forever. 


And because he loves me so. 
Better than his kind will do 
Often man or woman. 

Give I back more love again 
Than dogs often take of men. 
Leaning from my Human. 


Blessings on thee, dog of mine. 
Pretty collars make thee fine. 
Sugared milk make fat thee ! 
Pleasures wag on in thy tail. 
Hands of gentle motion fail 
Nevermore, to pat thee ? 
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Downy pillow take thy head. 
Silken coverlid bestead. 

Sunshine help thy sleeping ! 
No fly’s buzzing wake thee up. 
No man break thy purple cup 
Set for drinking deep in. 


Whiskered cats anointed flee. 
Sturdy stoppers keep from thee 
Cologne distillations ; 

Nuts lie in thy paths for stones. 
And thy feast-day macaroons 
Xurn to daily rations ! 


Mock I thee, in wishing weal ? — 
Tears are in my eyes to feel 
Thou art made so straitly. 
Blessing needs must straiten too,- 
Little canst thou joy or do. 

Thou who lovest greatly. 
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Yet be blessM to the height 
Of all good and all delight 
Pervious to thy nature ; 

Only loved beyond that line, 

With a love that answers thine. 
Loving fellow-creature ! 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


Epitaph on Fop^ a Dog, belonging to 
Lady Throckmorton 

Though once a puppy, and though Fop by 
name. 

Here moulders one whose bones some honour 
claim ; 

No sycophant, although of spaniel race. 

And though no hound, a martyr to the chase. 

Y e squirrels, rabbits, leverets, rejoice ! 

Your haunts no longer echo to his voice ; 
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This record of his fate exulting view, 

He died worn out with vain pursuit of you. 

“ Yes,” — the indignant shade of Fop replies — 
“And worn with vain pursuit, man also dies.” 

William Cowper 


On Rover ^ a Lady's Spaniel : Instructions 
to a Painter 

Happiest of the spaniel race, 

Painter, with thy colours grace : 

Draw his forehead large and high. 
Draw his blue and humid eye ; 

Draw his neck so smooth and round, 
Little neck, with ribbons bound ! 

And the muscly swelling breast. 

Where the Loves and Graces rest ; 

And the spreading even back. 

Soft and sleek and glossy black ; 

And the tail that gently twines. 

Like the tendrils of the vines ; 
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And the silky twisted hair, 

Shadowing thick the velvet ear ; 

Velvet ears, which hanging low. 

O’er the veiny temples flow. . . . 

Jonathan Swift 

The Devotion of Dash 

Dash, a dog of this species, belonging to 
Mr Corsellis’s gamekeeper, would not quit his 
late owner’s bed after his death. He was taken 
away, and much caressed, but he perpetually 
returned to the room, and daily visited the 
grave; and he died at the end of fourteen 
days. Parley 


f'he Irish TV olf-Dog 

Behold the creature’s form and state ! 
Him nature surely did create. 

That to the world might be expresst 
What mien there can be in a breast ; 
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More nobleness of form and mind 
Than in the lion we can find ; 

Yea, this heroic beast doth seem 
In majesty to rival him. 

Yet he vouchsafes to man to show 
His service and submission too. 

And here we a distinction have ; 

That brute is fierce — the dog is brave. 

He hath himself so well subdued 
That hunger cannot make him rude. 

And all his manners do confess 
That courage dwells with gentleness. 

War with the wolf he loves to wage, 

And never quits if he engage ; 

But praise him much and you may chance 
To put him out of countenance. 

And having done a deed so brave 
He looks not sullen, yet looks grave. 

Katherine Phillips 
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The Beggars Dog 

Poor Irus’ faithful wolf-dog, here I lie, 

That wont to tend my old blind master’s steps. 
His guide and guard ; nor, while my service 
lasted. 

Had he occasion for that staff, with which 
He now goes picking out his path in fear 
Over the highways and crossings ; but would 
plant. 

Safe in the conduct of my friendly string, 

A firm foot forward still, till he had reach’d 
His poor seat on some stone, nigh where the 
tide 

Of passers-by in thickest confluence flow’d : 

To whom with loud and passionate laments 
From morn to eve his dark estate he wail’d. 
Nor wail’d to all in vain ; some here and there, 
The well-disposed and good, their pennies gave. 
I meantime at his feet obsequious slept ; 

Not all-asleep in sleep, but heart and ear 
Prick’d up at his least motion, to receive 
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At his kind hand my customary crumbs, 

And common portion in his feast of scraps ; 

Or when night warn’d us homeward, tired and 
spent 

With our long day, and tedious beggary. 

These were my manners, this my way of life. 
Till age and slow disease me overtook. 

And sever’d from my sightless master’s side. 

But lest the grace of so good deeds should die. 
Through tract of years in mute oblivion lost. 
This slender tomb of turf hath Irus reared. 
Cheap monument of no ungrudging hand. 

And with short verse inscribed it, to attest. 

In long and lasting union to attest. 

The virtues of the Beggar and his Dog. 

Charles Lamb 

The Irish wolf-dogs were formerly placed 
as the supporters of the arms of the ancient 
monarchs of Ireland. They were collared or, 
with the motto, “ gentle when stroked — fierce 
when provoked.” E. Jesse 
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The LiUrcher 

Shaggy and lean and shrewd, with pointed 
ears 

And tail cropped short, half-lurcher and half-cur. 

His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 

Now creeps he slow, and now with many a 
frisk 

Wide scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 

With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout; 

Then shakes his powder’d coat, and barks for 
joy. William Cowper 

[7he Task) 


The JLurchers and the Hare 

Halloo — Halloo — See, see from yonder Furrze 
The Lurchers have alarm’d and started Puss ! 
Hold ! What d’y^ Sure you don’t mean 

to Fire ! 

Constrain that base, ungenerous Desire, 
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And let the Courser and the Huntsman share 
Their just and proper Title to the Hare. 

Let the poor Creature pass and have fair Play 
And fight the Prize of Life out her own way. 
The tracing Hound by Nature was design’d 
Both for the Use and Pleasure of Mankind ; 
Form’d for the Hare, the Hare too for the 
Hound : 

In Enmity each to each other bound ; 

Then he who dares by different means destroy 
Than Nature meant, offends ’gainst Nature’s 
Law. 

Gervase Markland 


“ Birds of a Feather ” 

The lurcher is a dog which keeps bad 
company, for he is the poacher’s usual attend- 
ant, and his countenance, which is remarkable 
for its sullenness, is quite in harmony with his 
habits. He is generally employed in killing 
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hares and rabbits at night, for which his fine 
sense of smelling well qualifies him. When 
turned in, he cautiously lurks about the warren, 
seizes the rabbits in silence, and carries them 
to his master without having uttered a sound. 
He can run down a hare at a stretch. 

Parley 

[Tales of Animals) 


The Poodle 

A Remarkable Poodle 

The late Dr. Chisholm of Canterbury had 
a remarkable poodle, which a correspondent 
informs me he has often seen. On one occasion 
he was told, for the first time, by way of trial, 
to fetch his master’s slippers. He went upstairs, 
and brought down one only. He was then 
told: “You have brought one only, go and 
fetch the other,” and the other was brought. 
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The next evening the dog was again told to 
bring the slippers. He went upstairs, put one 
slipper within the other, and brought both 
down. E. J ESSE 


In France and Germany the poodle is em- 
ployed as a sporting dog, and is the farmer’s 
constant outdoor companion. It is an excellent 
water-dog . . . and hunts by casting round 
by circles. 

Poodles are generally the dogs employed in 
circuses as performers, and they have frequently 
been taught to recognize and pick out cards 
from a pack at direction of their masters. 

Lyddeker 

[Royal Natural History) 


The mode in which a dog is taught to 
point out cards that are placed near him, is this. 
He is first taught, by repeated trials, to know 
something by a certain mark : and then to 
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distinguish one ace from another. Food is 
frequently offered to him on a card that he is un- 
acquainted with, after which he is sent to search 
it out from the pack, and after a little experi- 
ence, he never mistakes it. Profiting by the 
discovery of receiving food and caresses as a 
reward for his care, he soon becomes able to 
know each particular card, which, when it is 
called for, he brings with an air of gaiety, and 
without any confusion : and in reality it is no 
more surprising to see a dog distinguish one 
card from thirty others, than for him to dis- 
tinguish in the street his master’s door from 
those of his neighbours. 

Author Unknown 


The T urnspit 

The moment he appeared at the kitchen 
door with the candle in his hand, a faint 
whimpering began in the chimney corner, and 
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a brown-and-tan coloured bitch, of that wise- 
looking breed with short legs and long body, 
known to an unmechanical generation as turn- 
spits, came creeping along the floor, wagging 
her tail, and hesitating at every other step, as if 
her affections were painfully divided between the 
hamper in the chimney-corner and the master, 
whom she could not leave without a greeting. 

“ Well, Vixen, well then, how are the 
babbies ? ” cried the schoolmaster, making haste 
towards the chimney-corner, and holding the 
candle over the low hamper, where two 
extremely blind puppies lifted up their heads 
towards the light, from a nest of flannel and 
wool. Vixen could not even see her master 
look at them without painful excitement : she 
got into the hamper and got out again the next 
moment, and behaved with true feminine folly, 
though looking all the while as wise as a dwarf 
with a large old-fashioned head and body on 
the most abbreviated legs. George Eliot 

{Adam Bede) 
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The Toy Terrier 

At sight of the hat Samson emerged from 
his wicker kennel, yawned, stretched, and sat 
shiveringly bolt upright, like a china dog, 
transfixing the girl with diamond-bright eyes. 
He was a satin scrap of a black-and-tan terrier, 
weighing perhaps four and a half pounds. 
He belonged to Yofi’s great-aunt, and was 
very valuable. If beneath his tiny throat 
was wrinkled grey suede instead of hair, Yoe 
loved him none the less. 

Samson, a tiny black speck in the sunlight, 
careered ahead, stiffening, and growling 
furiously at every dog he met. For the 
undying terrier spirit was peculiarly evident 
in this tireless atom. One saw it in the 
dazzling points of light in each small terrier 
eye, in the whiptail carried like a pencil, in 
the frail body always shuddering with eager- 
ness and life. 
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“ Chicken-ribs ! Little Pipsqueak I ” 

There was a small stirring sound below. 

“ Little Card ! W here are you ? ” 

Up the dark stairs from the kitchen came 
Chicken-ribs, screaming and shrieking, falling 
over the steps in his frenzied haste. In between 
Serocold’s legs he whirled, leaping high in the 
air, spinning round and round like a tee-to-tum, 
scrabbling at his boots, shrieking all the while 
as though in agony. 

“ Oh, you little fool ! You dear little fool ! ” 
And now Serocold, extraordinarily moved, 
was sitting on the top of the kitchen stairs, 
striving to hold the struggling and wriggling 
Chicken-ribs, who was in his arms, on his 
shoulder — wriggling, shrieking, beating and 
scratching with tiny paws, poking his nose 
and a frenzied tongue into Serocold’s eyes, 
ears, and down his collar. 

“ You’ll hurt your little idiotic self. Oh, 
you little black beggar, stop it ! I’m stiff with 
‘ lick,’ I tell you ! ” 
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But Serocold was associated with Yoe, and 
now Chicken-ribs freed himself, rushed breath- 
less to the front door to search for her, back 
unsatisfied to Kit, who was ruefully laughing 
and drying his face and neck with his 
handkerchief. The little dog tore up the stairs 
to Yoe’s bedroom shrieking again; then more 
sanely down, skinny tail still wagging, but ears 
wistful, eyes plainly questioning as they turned 
from Serocold to the cook. Then Chicken-ribs 
patted him with a slender forepaw, like a cat. 

In the swiftly moving taxi the “ Pipsqueak ” 
apparently sobered down ; but Serocold could 
still feel the little dog’s heart beating wildly 
against his own, as though it must burst 
through the “ chicken-ribs,” and every few 
seconds long convulsive shudders passed 
through the tiny body as he craned, lowered, 
poised his head this way and that, with 
pricked ears and twitching nose, searching 
Yoe in the streets. 
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Suddenly Serocold held him closer, pressed 
his tiny front paws doubled back in his hand. 
It was a little bit of Yoe he was sheltering in 
his arms ! 

“My word! You’re a plain little card!” 
he muttered with odd tenderness. For here 
in the light he could see to what a lamentable 
condition Chicken-ribs’ fretting had brought 
him. His hair, always thin, now showed the 
grey skin through, his little wrinkled temples 
were altogether bald ; tucked-up, pen-feathered, 
and with over-large yearning eyes. Chicken- 
ribs seemed more like a tiny mongrel Italian 
greyhound than the spry little terrier that 
foraged about in Serocold’s memory. 

“ Easy to see they’ve not put ’emselves out 
to give you many walks, old friend,” re- 
marked Serocold dryly, as he fiddled with the 
preposterous length of the little dog’s nails. 

Rosamund Napier 
(T^(? Faithful Failure) 
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7 he Pug 

Pugs came into fashion, and probably first 
into this country, in the early part of the reign 
of William the Third, and were then called 
Dutch pugs. At that time they were generally 
decorated with orange ribbons and were in 
great request among the courtiers, from the 
King being very partial to them. 

E. Jesse 


Pugs were great favourites with William III., 
owing to the fact that one saved his father (the 
Prince of Orange) by apprising him of the 
approach of Alva. 


In the dog cemetery in Hyde Park, the 
following inscription is to be seen on one of 
the stones : 
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KHAKI TREVOR, 

THE MOST VIVACIOUS 
AND MOST GENTLE PUG, 

A GOLDEN FAWN, 

ONE THAT ENDEARED HIMSELF 
TO EVERY HEART, 

THIS TABLET IS ERECTED 
IN VERY LOVING AND VERY MOURNFUL MEMORY. 


Agrippci s Pug 

Quoth Hudibras — 

Agrippa kept a Stygian pug, 
r th’ garb and habit of a dog. 

That was his tutor, and the cur 
Read to th’ occult philosopher. 

And taught him subtly to maintain 
All other sciences are vain. 

To this quoth Sidrophello, Sir, 
Agrippa was no conjuror, 
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Nor Paracelsus, no, nor Behmen ; 

Nor was the dog a cacodaemon. 

But a tame dog that would show tricks 
For th’ Emperor, and leap o’er sticks. 
Would fetch and carry, was more civil 
Than other dogs, and yet no devil. 

Samuel Butler 
[Hudibras) 


The Pekinese 

A Pekinese Noble 

I propose in the following lines to describe 
as best I may about a dog who has recently 
joined my family circle and now rules it as a 
dictator. 

When I speak thus about a dog your 
imagination will conjure up I know not 
what gigantic canine specimen — a St. Bernard 
tramping majestically over the lawns, a deer- 
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hound, with a delicate step and muscles of 
steel set to a gear of almost incredible speed, a 
noble and massive Newfoundland, or a Great 
Dane, statuesque, deep-voiced, and magnificent. 
Banish these sedate and glorious pictures of 
size and power from your mind’s eye. My 
latest dog is not of that sort. He is, in fact, 
one of the smallest of the canine kind, a 
Pekinese spaniel of high quality and lengthy 
pedigree. It is true that Mandarin — for by 
that name he is summoned through the house 
and across the wintry wastes of the garden in 
which he takes his lordly pleasure and his 
exercise — it is true that he is only eight months 
old, and he will grow, but his increase cannot 
be great. His mane will doubtless develop 
and his tail will become more thickly feathered, 
but in most other respects he appears to be 
already a fully-formed dog with his coat of 
red-brown fur, his long body shaped in minia- 
ture on a leonine model, his curved inch or 
two of front legs, which he lifts, in walking, 
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with an unconscious sort of arrogance, and his 
absurd face with the bulging forehead, the 
black and protruding eyes, and the ridiculous 
fierceness of his eminently turned-up snout, 
through which he snores on occasion an 
obbligato of disjointed tenor notes. 

A more grotesque and fascinating object 
never moved about on four legs or imagined 
himself to be a terror to domestic cats. Indeed, 
the curiosity of the cats in regard to Mandarin 
is insatiable. Evidently they cannot believe — 
why should they ? — that he is a genuine dog. 

I have seen two of them follow him closely 
along the garden paths, sometimes darting 
ahead, concealing themselves behind bushes, 
and then springing out upon him a I'improviste 
to test his dog-hood and his courage. When- 
ever this happens he is unappalled. He makes 
at the intruder with a perfectly dauntless 
gallantry. His eyes gleam with the joy of 
battle ; he pricks his ears, curls his tail on high 
and hurls himself at the foe, and the humorous 
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cat always plays into his paws by galloping 
away or clawing herself swiftly up a tree. His 
nose has been scratched only once. 

With the larger dogs of the neighbourhood 
he is on terms of a somewhat haughty 
familiarity, never abasing himself by lying on 
his back and waving his paws in the air, or 
by grovelling and cringing, but always bearing 
himself serenely and even defiantly in their 
presence. To see him, when engaged upon a 
cutlet-bone, furiously growling off a St. Bernard 
of some eleven stone to a respectful distance, 
is a tremendous lesson in animosity and pluck. 
We have a Great Danish lady who is devoted 
to him and lets him gnaw her ears or tug her 
tail without a murmur. Withal he is the 
most submissive and affectionate friend to the 
little girls whom he acknowledges as his 
mistresses, reserving for them the treasure of 
an immeasurable and almost pathetic adoration. 

How profoundly changed is his lot from 
that of his ancestors. They spent their little 
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span of life in the halls and corridors of a 
Chinese palace. Lying at ease on silken 
embroideries or pit-patting over floors of curious 
wood, they accepted the endearments of 
almond-eyed beauties or listened to the strange 
intrigues of supple courtiers, in whose ample 
sleeves a little dog might sometimes sleep. 
What ambitions, what deceits, what queer 
and crooked policies aimed against ill-scented 
and overbearing foreign devils by impassive 
Mandarins might they not have revealed had 
nature granted them the hateful gift of speech ? 
Put, as it was, they ate their portion of food 
and remained silent and discreet and beloved. 
And now this latest and not least honourable 
scion of their ancient race has become in the 
vicissitudes of time the darling of a little 
band of fair-haired, frank-eyed English girls, 
the pursuer of cats through an English garden, 
and the nocturnal inhabitant of a sort of Gothic 
cathedral in wickerwork in the bedroom of an 
English house. And, since no whisper of that 
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Imperial palace whence his great-great-great- 
grandparents came has ever reached him, he 
seems fairly well contented with his lowlier 
dwelling and his humbler friends in the land 
of the Barbarians. He never yaps, and his 
manners are beautiful. 

R. C. Lehmann 
{Sportsmen and Others') 


The Mongrel 

I have all my life had a sympathy for 
mongrel, ungainly dogs, who are nobody’s 
pets ; and I would rather surprise one of them 
by a pat and a pleasant morsel, than meet the 
condescending advances of the loveliest Skye 
terrier who has his cushion by my lady’s chair. 

George Eliot 
{Scenes of Clerical Life) 
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Qui% 

I have lately made acquaintance with a very 
unique dog called “ Quiz.” I could not class 
him with any of the before-mentioned dogs, as 
no one has been bold enough to say exactly 
what kind of a dog he is. Some say he is a 
poodle, some say he is a shock, while some 
give their opinion that he is a very small 
water spaniel ; but no one has as yet decided 
on the precise breed to which he belongs. 
At first sight, a stranger would say that there 
was no difficulty about the matter, as the 
object lying on the floor can be nothing more 
or less than two mops without handles. But 
the thrums appear too long even for a mop, 
and if the visitor looks close he may see two 
glistening specks buried beneath the bundle of 
woollen cords. These are the animal’s eyes, and 
if a stranger speaks kindly to him, a slight 
agitation of the opposite extremity proclaims 
that a tail is situated in that vicinity. With- 
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out these tests it would be impossible to judge 
where his head or his tail were, or whether 
he possessed such organs at all. Indeed one 
visitor did deliberately mistake his tail for his 
head. 

He is a wonderfully clever dog, and 
perfectly capable of appreciating his own 
abilities. When told, he will play the piano 
and sing, the former feat being performed by 
beating the keys with his fore-feet, while the 
latter accomplishment is represented by a 
melodious howl, during the performance of 
which he throws back his head and looks at 
the ceiling in the most approved style. He 
taught himself many of his tricks, and although 
my space will not permit me to give many 
lines to one animal, one of his eccentric 
accomplishments must be narrated. He is 
extremly fond of being noticed, and will 
play off all kinds of antics to draw attention. 
Once his mistress was unwell, and sent for 
her medical attendant who, according to the 
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received routine, felt her pulse and inspected her 
tongue. This took place for several days in 
succession, and Quiz felt himself aggrieved 
that no notice should be taken of him, A 
few days afterwards Quiz was observed sitting 
on his hind legs, holding out his paw and 
putting out his tongue as he had seen his 
mistress do. I have seen him perform this feat 
several times. He has not patience to keep his 
tongue out, but continues rapidly putting it 
out and then drawing it back again. 

Although so fond of attention he is a very 
modest dog in his way, and cannot endure 
that his face should be seen. If any one 
pushes aside the heavy mass of woolly ringlets, 
which entirely obscure his head, he gives 
himself an impatient shake, and effectually 
conceals every particle of his countenance from 
the public gaze. I think that he must be 
ashamed of his nose because it is white and 
not black like that of other dogs. 

It is amusing to note the comments which 
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accompany his journeys through the streets. 
Some spectators express their opinion that he 
is a young lion, while others are as strongly 
persuaded that he is a bear. One gentleman, 
seeing the dog in the arms of its mistress, took 
it for a muff of a novel and eccentric character. 
It is impossible to give any idea of his appear- 
ance when walking, except by returning to my 
first simile of a mop. The only image by 
which the appearance of this remarkable dog 
can be expressed is by requesting the reader to 
imagine three or four double handfuls of mop 
thrums twice the ordinary length, trundling 
along the ground by some invisible power, 
and attaching to themselves all the bits of stick, 
dried bones, etc., that come in the path of the 
bundle. J. G. Wood 
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There is in every animal’s eye a dim image 
and gleam of humanity, a flash of strange light 
through which their life looks out and up to our 
great mystery of command over them, and claims 
the fellowship of the creature if not of the soul. 

John Ruskin 
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The Perfection of Instinct 

And for the dogs that we use, who can 
commend their excellency to that height which 
they deserve ? How perfect is the hound at 
smelling, who never leaves nor forsakes his 
first scent, but follows it through so many 
changes and varieties of other scents, even over 
and in the water, and into the earth ! What 
music doth a pack of dogs then make to any 
man, whose heart and ears are so happy as to 
be set to the tune of such instruments ! How 
will a right greyhound fix his eye on the best 
buck in a herd, single him out and follow him, 
and him only, through a whole herd of rascal 
game, and still know and then kill him ! For 
my hounds, I know the language of them, and 
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they know the language and meaning of one 
another, as perfectly as we know the voices of 
those with whom we discourse daily. 

I7.AAK Walton 
{7 he Comp leaf Angler^ 


T^he Sexton Dog 

To Dr Williams, who did carry me into 
his garden , . . and he did show me how a 
dog that he hath do kill all the cats that come 
thither to kill his pigeons, and do afterwards 
bury them ; and do it with so much care that 
they shall be quite covered ; that if the tip of 
the tail hangs out, he will take up the cat 
again, and dig the hole deeper, which is very 
strange. Samuel Pepys' Diary 
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Instinct versus Reason 

The grey cub was not given to thinking — 
at least to the kind of thinking customary of 
men. His brain worked in dim ways. Yet 
his conclusions were sharp and distinct as 
those achieved by men. He had a method of 
accepting things without questioning the why 
and the wherefore. In reality, this was the act 
of classification. He never was disturbed over 
why a thing happened. How it happened was 
sufficient for him. Thus, when he bumped his 
nose on the back wall, he accepted that he 
would not disappear into walls. In the 
same way he accepted that his father could 
disappear into walls. But he was not in the 
least disturbed to find out the reason. Logic 
and physic were no part of his mental make-up. 

Jack London 
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T'he Quiet Hint 

. . . John Hay was at a sacrament of the 
Covenanters, and being loath to leave the after- 
noon sermon, and likewise obliged to have his 
ewes at the bught by a certain hour, gave his 
dog a quiet hint at the outskirts of the con- 
gregation, and instantly she went away, took 
the hills, and gathered the whole flock of ewes 
to the bught, as carefully and quietly as if her 
master had been with her, to the astonishment 
of a thousand beholders, for the ewes lay 
scattered over two large and steep hills. 

James Hogg 

[The Shepherd' s Calendar^ 


The Murderer s Dog 

The animal looked up into his master’s face, 
while these preparations were making : and 
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whether his instinct apprehended something of 
their purpose, or the robber’s sidelong look at 
him was sterner than ordinary, he skulked a 
little farther in the rear than usual, and cowered 
as he came more slowly along. When his 
master halted at the brink of a pool and looked 
round to call him he stopped outright. “ Do 
you hear me call ? Come here ! ” cried Sikes. 
The animal came up from the very force of 
habit. But as Sikes stooped to attach the 
handkerchief to his throat, he uttered a low 
growl, and started back. “ Come back,” said 
the robber stamping on the ground. The 
dog wagged his tail but moved not. Sikes 
made a running noose and called him again. 
The dog advanced, retreated, paused an instant, 
turned and scoured away at his hardest speed. 

Charles Dickens 
[Oliver Twist) 
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The Orthodox Animal 

My grandfather had a dog which trudged 
two miles every Saturday to cater for himself 
in the shambles. I know another more extra- 
ordinary and well-authenticated example. A 
dog which had belonged to an Irishman, and 
was sold by him in England, would never 
touch a morsel of food upon Friday, that being 
the day on which Catholics fast. 

Robert Southey 


The Dogs Dumb Alphabet 

Crusoe’s eye was constantly watching the 
face of his master. When Dick said “ Go ” 
he went, when he said “ Come ” he came. If 
he had been in the midst of an excited bound 
at the throat of a stag, and Dick had called 
out, “ Down Crusoe.” he would have sunk 
to the earth like a stone. No doubt it took 
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many months of training to bring the dog to 
this state of perfection ; but Dick accomplished 
it by patience, perseverance, and love. 

Besides all this, Crusoe could speak ! He 
spoke by means of the dog’s dumb alphabet in 
a way that defies description. He conversed, 
so to speak, with his extremities — his head and 
his tail. But his eyes, his soft brown eyes, 
were the chief medium of communication. If 
ever the language of the eyes was carried to 
perfection it was exhibited in the person of 
Crusoe. But indeed, it would be difficult to 
say which part of his expressive face expressed 
most. The cocked ears of expectation ; the 
drooped ears of sorrow ; the bright, full eye 
of joy ; the half-closed eye of contentment ; 
and the frowning eye of indignation accom- 
panied by a slight, a very slight, pucker of 
the nose and a gleam of dazzling ivory — ha ! — 
no enemy ever saw this last piece of canine 
language without a full appreciation of what 
it meant. Then as to the tail — the modula- 
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tions of meaning in the varied wag of that 
expressive member ! Oh ! it is useless to 
attempt description. Mortal man cannot con- 
ceive of the delicate shades of sentiment 
expressible by a dog’s tail, unless he has studied 
the subject — the wag, the waggle, the cock, 
the droop, the slope, the wriggle ! Away with 
description — it is valueless and impotent here ! 

R. M. Ballantyne 
i^he Dog Crusoe) 


The Dog and the JFater-Lily 
No Jable 

It was the time when Ouse display’d 
His lilies newly blown ; 

Their beauties I intent survey d, 

And one I wish’d my own. 
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With cane extended far I sought 
To steer it close to land , 

But still the prize, though nearly caught, 
Escaped my eager hand. 


Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 
With fix’d considerate face. 

And puzzling set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case. 


But with a chirrup clear and strong 
Dispersing all his dream, 

I thence withdrew, and follow’d long 
The windings of the stream. 


My ramble ended, I return’d : 

Beau trotting far before. 

The floating wreath again discern’d. 
And, plunging, left the shore. 
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I saw him with that lily cropp’d 
Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropp’d 
The treasure at my feet. 

William Cowper 


An Actor 

Plutarch mentions a dog which was exhibited 
before Vespasian. It excelled in every kind of 
dance and mimicked illness in the most natural 
manner. He first feigned to be in pain, then 
fell as down dead, and would suffer himself to 
be carried about, as though he really were so. 
After a time he seemed to revive, as if he were 
roused from sleep ; and then he jumped and 
sported about displaying every sign of joy. 

Parley 
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Dogs and their Reasonableness 

Chrysippus, albeit in other things as dis- 
dainful! a judge of the condition of beasts, as 
any other Philosopher, considering the earnest 
movings of the dog, who coming into a path, 
that led three severall wayes, in search or quest 
of his Master, whom he had lost, or in pursuit 
of some prey, that hath escaped him, goeth 
scenting first one way, and then another, and 
having assured himself of two, because he 
findeth not the tracke of what he hunteth for, 
without more adoe, fureously betakes himselfe 
to the third ; he is enforced to confesse, that 
such a dog must necessarily discourse thus with 
himselfe, “ I have followed my Master’s footing 
hitherto, hee must of necessity passe by one of 
these three wayes; it is neither this nor that, 
then consequently he is gone this other.” 
And by this conclusion or discourse assuring 
himselfe, comming to the third path, hee useth 
his sense no more, nor sounds it any longer, 
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but by the power of reason suffers himselfe 
violently to be carried through it. This meere 
logicall tricke, and this use of divided and 
conjoyned propositions, and of the sufficient 
numbring of parts : It is as good, that the 
dog knew it by himselfe, as by Traperuntius 
his logicke ? Yet are not beasts altogether 
unapt to be instructed after our manner. We 
teach Blackbirds, Starlins, Ravens, Piots, and 
Parots, to chat ; and that facilitie we perceive in 
them, to lend us their voyce so supple, and 
their wind so tractable, that so wee may frame 
and bring it to a certain number of letters and 
silables, witnessetb, they have a kind of inward 
reason, which makes them so docile, and willing 
to learne. I thinke every man is cloied and 
wearied, with seeing so many apish and 
mimicke trickes, that juglers teach their Dogges, 
as the dances, where they misse not one cadence 
of the sounds or notes they hear : Mark but 
the divers turnings, and severall kinds of motions 
which by the commandment of their bare 
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words they make them performe : But I 
w'onder not a little at the effect, which is 
ordinary among us ; and that is, the dogs which 
blind men use, both in Citie and Country : I 
have observed how sodainly they will stop 
when they come before some doores, where 
they are wont to receive alms ; how carefully 
they willavoyd the shocke of Carts and Coaches 
even when they have roome enough to passe 
by themselves. I have seene some, going along 
a Towne-ditch, leave a plaine and even path, 
and take a worse, so that they might draw 
their Master from the ditch. How could a 
man make the dog conceive, his charge was 
only to looke to his masters safetie, and for his 
service to despise his owne commoditie and 
good ? And how should he have the know- 
ledge, that such a path would be broade inough 
for him, but not for a blind man ? Can all 
this be conceived without reason ? 

Montaigne 
(tr. by Florio) 
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The Incomparable Companion. 

And I must not forget that we had in the 
ship a dog and two cats, of whose eminent 
history I may have occasion to say something 
in its place, for I carried both the cats with me ; 
and as for the dog, he jumped out of the ship 
himself and swam on shore to me the day after 
I went on shore with my first cargo, and was 
a trusty servant to me many years. I wanted 
nothing that he could fetch me, nor any 
company that he could make up to me, I only 
wanted to have him talk to me, but that 
would not do. 

Daniel Defoe 
[Robinson Crusoe) 

Retribution and Forgiveness 

“ What do you mean,” he asked, “ by saying 
there’s something dogs know and men don’t ? 
What is it they know ! ” 
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“ It’s this,” answered the old man. “ I think 
it’s this. In some unexplained way dogs know 
that cruelty rendered unto them will be paid by 
suffering rendered unto man. When you hurt 
them they rush upon you with their divine 
forgiveness — at once, pellmell, because they 
don’t want the God of all — the One that holds 
punishment in His hand — they don’t want 
Him to know they’re hurt. They want to 
save us who have hurt them. That’s the way 
I reason it.” 

Alice Brown 
Story of Abe) 


The Bereaved Mother 

Once when she had three pups, one of them 
died. For two days and nights she gave her- 
self up to trying to bring it to life — licking it 
and turning it over and over, growling over 
it, and all but worrying it to awake it. She 
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paid no attention to the living two, gave them 
no milk, flung them away with her teeth, and 
would have killed them, had they been allowed 
to remain with her. She was as one possessed, 
and neither ate, nor drank, nor slept, was heavy 
and miserable with her milk, and in such a 
state of excitement that no one could remove 
the dead pup. 

Early on the third day she was seen to take 
the pup in her mouth, and start across the fields 
towards the Tweed, striding like a race-horse 
— she plunged in, holding up her burden, and 
at the middle of the stream dropped it and 
swam swiftly ashore : then she stood and 
watched the little dark lump floating away, 
bobbing up and down with the current, and 
losing it at last far down, she made her way 
home, sought out the living two, devoured them 
with her love, carried them one by one to her 
lair, and gave herself up wholly to nurse them. 

Dr. John Brown 
{ 0«r Dogs) 
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Canine “ Contraptions ” 

A friend of mine, while shooting wild- 
fowl with his brother, was attended by a 
sagacious Newfoundland dog : on getting near 
some reeds by the side of the water, they threw 
down their hats, and crept to the side of the 
river, where they fired. They soon afterwards 
sent the dog for their hats, one of which was 
smaller than the other. After several attempts 
to bring them both together in his mouth, the 
dog at last placed the smaller hat in the larger 
one, pressed it down with his foot, and thus 
brought them both together. This fact need 
not be doubted. These individuals have both 
at different times assured me of its truth. I 
know an instance somewhat similar. A spaniel 
was endeavouring to bring a dead hare to his 
master. After several ineffectual efforts to 
carry it in his mouth or to drag it along, he 
contrived to get all the feet of the hare in his 
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mouth, and in this way conveyed it to his 
master. Author Unknown 


Bran and her Puppies 

But the dog, looking up in his face, as only 
dogs can look, ran towards the back of the 
ruin, and up to him again, and back again 
until he followed her. “ What’s this .? . . . 
Could you find no other day in the year but 
this whereon to present my ears with the 
squeals of — one — two — three — nine blind 
puppies ? ” 

Bran answered by rushing into the hole 
where her new family lay tumbling and squall- 
ing, bringing out one in her mouth, and laying 
it at his feet. 

“Needless, I assure you. . . . You must 
choose between the ties of family and duty.” 

Bran seized him by the skirt, and pulled him 
down towards the puppies; took up one of 
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the puppies, and lifted it towards him, and then 
repeated the action with another. 

“ You unconscionable old brute ! You don’t 
actually dare to expect me to carry your puppies 
for you ? ” and he turned to go. 

Bran sat down on her tail and began howling 
. . . then ran with him, leaping and barking ; 
then recollected her family and ran back ; tried 
to bring them one by one, in her mouth, and 
then to bring them all at once, and failing, sat 
down and howled. 

“ Come, Bran, come, old girl ! ” 

She raced half-way up to him, then half- 
way back again to her puppies ; and then 
suddenly gave it up, and dropping her tail, 
walked slowly back to the blind suppliants with 
a deep reproachful growl. 

“ ! ” said Raphael with a mighty 

oath. “You are right after all!” . . . 

And he went back, tied up the puppies in 
his blanket, and set forth, Bran barking, 
squeaking, wagging, leaping, running between 
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his legs and upsetting him, in her agonies 
of joy. 

“ Forward ! whither you will, old lady ! 
The world is wide. You shall be my guide, 
tutor, queen of philosophy for the sake of this 
mere common sense of yours.” 

Charles Kingsley 
[Hypatia) 


The Sociable Cur 

After lunch I went to walk alone in the 
pleasure-ground (at Bowood,) but was pestered 
by a most sociable cur who would not be 
got rid of. I went into a plantation, railed off 
with gates at each end, and shut the brute out : 
but he perfectly understood my tactics — curse 
his intelligence! — and waited for me at the 
other gate. After vainly trying to escape him 
in this way, I shut him in, and stayed outside 
myself. When I walked away he saw that he 
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had been outgeneralled by human reason, and 
set up the most ludicrous howl that I ever 
heard in my life. Lord Macaulay 


TVylie 

Was an exquisite shepherd’s dog; fleet, 
thin-flanked, dainty, and handsome as a small 
greyhound, with all the grace of silky waving 
black and tan hair. . . . 

She came, and was at once taken to all our 
hearts, even grandmother liked her ; and though 
she was often pensive, as if thinking of her 
master and her work on the hills, she made 
herself at home, and behaved in all respects 
like a lady. When out with me, if she saw 
sheep in the streets or road, she got quite 
excited, and helped the work, and was curiously 
useful, the being so making her wonderfully 
happy. And so her little life went on, never 
doing wrong, always blithe and kind and 
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beautiful. But some months after she came, 
there was a mystery about her; every Tuesday 
evening she disappeared ; we tried to watch 
her, but in vain, she was always off by 
nine p.m., and was away all night, coming 
back next day wearied and all over mud, as if 
she had travelled far. She slept all next day. 
This went on for some months and we could 
make nothing of it. Poor dear creature, she 
looked at us wistfully when she came in, as if 
she would have told us if she could, and was 
especially fond, though tired. 

Well, one day I was walking across the 
Grassmarket, with Wylie at my heels, when 
two shepherds started, and looking at her, one 
said, “ That’s her ; that’s the wonderfu’ wee 
bitch that naebody kens.” I asked him what 
he meant, and he told me that for months 
past she had made her appearance by the first 
daylight at the “ buchts ” or sheep pens in the 
cattle market, and worked incessantly, and to 
excellent purpose, in helping the shepherds to 
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get their sheep and lambs in. The man said 
with a sort of transport, “ She’s a perfect 
meeracle ; flees about like a speerit, and never 
gangs wrang ; wears but never grups, and 
beats a’ oor dowgs. She’s a perfect meeracle, 
and as soople as a maukin.” Then he related 
how they all knew her, and said, “ There’s 
that wee fell yin ; we’ll get them in noo.” 
They tried to coax her to stop and be caught, 
but no, she was gentle, but off ; and for many 
a day that “ wee fell yin ” was spoken of by 
these rough fellows. She continued this 
amateur work till she died, which she did in 
peace. Dr. John Brown 

[Our Dogs) 


Fore-warned and Fore-armed 

The sensitive nerves of our (canine) organisa- 
tions feel the coming of woe as plants feel 
the coming of storms : when your hound 
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moans on the hillside, be sure that the dangers 
of the hill are near ; when your mastiff, 
howling, prays of you not to venture forth 
into the night, take warning that the snow 
will drive all wanderers to their grave; or 
that the swollen waters will sweep down the 
bridge and all who cross on it ; or that above 
the wold the thunder-clouds are gathering ; or 
that behind the hedge the ejected peasant 
hides with pike and musket ; or that in some 
shape or other Death will walk abroad that 
night. OuiDA. 

{Pud) 


A Hunters Dog 

Little by little, Jock got to understand plenty 
of things that no town dog would ever know, 
and he got to know — just as some people do — 
by what we call instinct, whether a thing was 
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dangerous or safe, even though he had never 
seen anything like it before. That is how he 
knew that wolves and lions were about and 
that they were dangerous — when he heard or 
scented them ; although he had never seen, 
scented, or heard one before to know what sort 
of animal it might be. You may well wonder 
how he could tell whether the scent or cry 
belonged to a wolf which he must avoid, or to 
a buck which he might hunt, when he had 
never seen either a wolf or a buck at the time ; 
but he did know; and he also knew that no 
dog could safely go outside the ring of the camp 
fires when a wolf or lion was about. 

1 used to take Jock with me everywhere so 
that he could learn everything that a hunting 
dog ought to know ; and, above all things, to 
learn that he was my dog, and to understand 
all that I wanted to tell him. 

Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
{Jock of the Bushveld) 
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A Noble Nature 

The Almighty, who gave the dog to be 
companion of our pleasures and our toils, hath 
invested him with a nature noble and incapable 
of deceit. He forgets neither friend nor foe, 
remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit 
and injury. He hath a share of man’s 
intelligence, but no share of man’s falsehood. 

Sir Walter Scott 
Talisman) 


The Nonconformist 

Let me here give an anecdote that was 
communicated to me by a brother of the 
gentleman to whom it occurred. This 
gentleman was a rigid Roman Catholic, and 
his constant companion a foxhound. As soon 
as the forty days of Lent began, the dog left 
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his master and came to the house of my 
informant, where he found food to his liking, 
and stayed with him during Lent, at the end 
of which he returned to his owner. He has 
continued the practice for some years. 

E. Jesse 


The Regular Customer 

I must close (May 14, 1867) with an old 
story of a Newfoundland dog. He came from 
Oxford and had lived all his life at a brewery. 
Instructions were given with him that if he 
were let out every morning alone, he could 
immediately find out the river, regularly take 
a swim, and gravely come home again. This 
he did with the greatest punctuality, but after 
a little while was observed to smell of beer. 
The lady was so sure that he smelt of beer 
that she resolved to watch him. Accordingly, 
he was seen to come back from his swim round 
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the usual corner, and go up a flight of steps 
into a beer-shop. Being instantly followed, 
the shop-keeper is seen to take down a pewter 
pot and is heard to say : “ Well, old chap, 
come for your beer as usual, have you?” Upon 
which he draws a pint and puts it down and 
the dog drinks it. Being required to explain 
how this comes to pass, the man says, “ Yes, 
ma’am, I know he’s your dog, ma’am, but I 
didn’t when he first come. He looked in, 
ma’am — as a brickmaker might — and he 
wagged his tail at the pots, and he give a 
sniff round and conveyed to me as he was used 
to beer. So I drawed him a drop, and he 
drunk it up. Next morning he come agen by 
the clock and 1 drawed him a pint, and ever 
since he has took ’is pint reg’lar.” 

Charles Dickens 
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"Whenever a man is lonely, God sends him a dog. 

Lamartine 

On n’a dans la vie qu’un chien. 

Alphonse Karr 
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The Good Dogs Character 

In summer’s heat he follows by thy pace, 

In winter’s cold he never leaveth thee, 

In mountains he by thee close doth trace : 

In all thy fears and dangers true is he. 

Thy friends he loves, and in thy presence lives 
By day : by night he watcheth faithfully 
That thou in peace may sleep. He never gives 
Good entertainment to thine enemie. 

P. Camerarius 


^ Portrait oj Fidelity 

Beltran does not heed when I am near. 
But I can watch him, follow him, guard him 
in his sleep — it is enough. 
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I ask no more. I am only a dog — I dare 
to love, I dare not even seek to be loved in 
answer. 

Ah ! when your poets have painted the 
fidelity of woman, they have found its likeness 
on earth, perhaps — in their dog. 

OuiDA 

[Puck) 


A Forlorn Hope 

Another step and he felt himself sinking 
deeper. A fierce struggle to free himself, and 
in a moment he was up to his knees in one of 
the treacherous Dartmoor bogs. He uttered 
no invective, but when convinced of the hope- 
lessness of struggling out, he drew Waif’s head 
up so that he could look into the clear brown 
eyes. 

“Waif, old boy,” he said, “mother earth 
means to settle the question for us. Do you 
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feel inclined to have done with your master, 
your bones, and biscuits, and wanderings ? ” 

The dog evidently understanding the danger, 
set up a howl so piteous that Donovan’s heart 
was touched. 

“ Poor old fellow, you’d rather go on, would 
you ? ” 

And for a moment they looked full into 
each other’s eyes with the strange compre- 
hension that comes between men and some 
dogs. Then Waif licked his master’s face, and 
Donovan, all the time feeling that he was 
gradually sinking deeper, patted the white and 
tan head. 

“ Very well. Waif, as you say, we’ll have a 
try. Take my hat, old boy,” and he put the 
soft cloth hat into the dog’s mouth. “ Scrunch 
it up, never mind : a hundred to one, I shall 
never want it again ! Find a man if you can 
and bring him back here, do you understand — 
now go.” Then, with some effort, he threw 
the dog as far from him as possible, and Waif, 
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alighting where his trifling weight might be 
borne, tore off like the wind, with the hat in 
his mouth. Edna Lyall 

[Donovan) 


The Triumph of Toby 

Toby had always a great desire to accom- 
pany my father up to town : this my father’s 
good taste and sense of dignity, besides his fear 
of losing his friend (a main fear !) forbade, and 
as the decision of character of each was great 
and nearly equal, it was often a drawn game. 
Toby ultimately, by making it his entire object, 
triumphed. He usually was nowhere to be 
seen on my father leaving ; he, however, saw 
him, and lay in wait at the head of the street, 
and up Leith Walk he kept him in view from 
the opposite side like a detective, and then, 
when he knew it was hopeless to hound him 
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home, he crossed unblushingly over, and gained 
company, excessively rejoiced of course. 

Dr. John Brown 
[Hora Subseciva) 


To Rufus, a Spaniel 

Rufus ! there are who hesitate to own 
Merits, they say, your Master sees alone. 

They judge you stupid, for you show no bent 
To any poodle dog accomplishment. 

Your stubborn nature never stooped to learn 
Tricks by which mumming dogs their biscuits 
earn. 

Men mostly find you, if they change their seat, 
Couchant obnoxious to their blundering feet ; 
Then, when a door is closed, you steadily 
Misjudge the side on which you ought to be : 
Yelping outside whep all your friends are in. 
You raise the echoes with your ceaseless din, 
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Or always wrong, but turn and turn about. 
Howling inside when all the world is out. 


They say your legs are bandy — so they are ; 
Nature so formed them that they might go far ; 
They cannot brook your music ; they assail 
The joyful quiverings of your stumpy tail — 

In short, in one anathema confound 
Shape, mind, and heart, and all my little hound. 
Well, let them rail. If, since your life began. 
Beyond the customary lot of man 
Staunchness was yours ; if of your faithful heart 
Malice and scorn could never claim a part ; 

If in your master, loving while you live. 

You own no fault or own it to forgive; 

If, as you lay your head upon his knee. 

Your deep-drawn sighs proclaim your sym- 
pathy ; 

If faith and friendship, growing with your age. 
Speak through your eye§ and all his love 
engage ; 
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If, by that master’s wish your life you rule — 
If this be folly, Rufus, you’re a fool. 

Old dog, content you ; Rufus, have no fear. 
While life is yours, and mine, your place is 
here. 

And when the day shall come, as come it must. 
When Rufus goes to mingle with the dust 
(If Fate ordains that you shall pass before 
To the abhorred and sunless Stygian shore), 

I think old Charon, punting through the dark. 
Will hear a sudden friendly little bark. 

And on the shore he’ll mark without a frown 
A flap-eared doggie, bandy-legged and brown. 

He’ll take you in : since watermen are kind. 
He’d scorn to leave my little dog behind. 

He’ll ask no obol, but instal you there 
On Styx’s further bank without a fare. 

There shall you sniff his cargoes as they come. 
And droop your head, and turn, and still be 
dumb — 
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Till one fine day, half joyful, half in fear. 
You run, and piick a recognising ear. 

And last, oh rapture ! leaping to his hand, 
Salute your master, as he steps to land. 

R. C. Lehmann 


True Blessings 

. . , Dogs are blessings, true blessings. 
Pomero, who sends his love, is the comfort of 
my solitude and the delight of my life. He is 
quite a public character here in Bath. Every- 
body knows him and salutes him. He barks 
aloud at all, familiarly, not fiercely. He takes 
equal liberties with his fellow-creatures, if, 
indeed, dogs are more his fellow-creatures 
than I am. I think it was St. Francis de Sales 
who called birds and quadrupeds his sisters 
and brothers. Few saints have been so good- 
tempered, and not many so wise. 

Walter Savage Landor 
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Fidelity 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps till June, December’s snow ; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ; 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The man had fallen — that place of fear ! 

At length upon the shepherd’s mind 
It breaks, and all is clear : 

He instantly recalled the name. 

And who he was, and whence he came ; 
Remembered too the very day 
On which the traveller passed that way. 

But here a wonder, for whose sake 
This lamentable tale I tell ; — 

A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits well ; 

The dog which still was hovering nigh. 
Repeating the same timid cry, 
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This dog had been, through three months’ 
space, 

A dweller in that savage place ! 

Yes, proof was plain that since the day 
When the ill-fated traveller died. 

The dog had watched about the spot. 

Or by his master’s side. 

How nourished there through that long time. 
He knows who gave that love sublime ; 

And gave that strength of feeling great. 

Above all human estimate. 

William Wordsworth 


The JVorshipper 

He had never barked in his life, and he 
could not now learn to bark a welcome when 
his god approached. He was never in the 
way, never extravagant or foolish in his expres- 
sion of his love. He never ran to meet his 
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god. He waited at a distance, but he always 
waited, was always there. His love partook 
of the nature of worship — dumb — inarticulate 
— a silent adoration. Only by the steady 
regard of his eyes did he express his love ; and 
by the unceasing following with his eyes of his 
god’s every movement. 

Jack London 
{White Fang) 


Classical and Historical Cases 

Now I talk of my dog, that I may not treat 
of a worse subject, which my spleen prompts 
me to. I will give you some account of 
him, a thing not wholly unprecedented since 
Montaigne (to whom I am but a dog in com- 
parison) has done the same thing of his cat. 
Die mibi quid melius desidiosus agam ? You 
are to know, then, that it is likeness begets 
affection, so my favourite dog is a little one, a 
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lean one, and none of the finest shaped. He 
is not much a spaniel in his fawning, but has 
(what might be worth any man’s while to imi- 
tate him in) a dumb surly sort of kindness, that 
rather shows itself when he thinks me ill-used 
by others, than when we walk quietly and 
peaceably by ourselves. If it be the chief point 
of friendship to comply with a friend’s motions 
and inclinations, he possesses this in an eminent 
degree: he lies down when I sit, and walks 
when 1 walk, which is more than many good 
friends can pretend to. Witness our walk a 
year ago in St James’s Park. Histories are 
more full of examples of the fidelity of dogs 
than of friends, but I will not insist upon many 
of them, because it is possible some may be 
almost as fabulous as those of Pylades and 
Orestes, etc. I will only say, for the honour 
of dogs, that the two most ancient and estimable 
books, sacred and profane, extant (viz. the Scrip- 
ture and Homer), have shown a particular re- 
gard to these animals. That of Tobit is the 
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more remarkable, because there seemed no 
manner of reason to take notice of the dog, 
besides the great humanity of the author. 

Plutarch, relating how the Athenians were 
obliged to abandon Athens in the time of 
Themistocles, steps back again out the way of 
his history purely to describe the lamentable 
cries and bowlings of the poor dogs they left 
behind. He makes mention of one that fol- 
lowed his master across the sea to Salamis, 
where he died, and was honoured with a tomb 
by the Athenians, who gave the name of the 
Dog’s Grave to that part of the island where he 
was buried. 

This respect to a dog in the most polite 
people in the world is very observable. A 
modern instance of gratitude to a dog (though 
we have few such) is, that the chief order of 
Denmark (now injuriously called the order of 
the elephant) was instituted in memory of the 
fidelity of a dog, named Wild-brat, to one of 
their kings who has been deserted by his sub- 
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jects. He gave his order this motto, or to this 
effect (which still remains), Wild-brat was 
faithful. Sir William Trumbull has told me 
a story (said to be in Sir Philip Warwick’s 
Memoirs\ which he heard from one that was 
present : King Charles I. being with some of 
his court during his troubles, a discourse arose 
what sort of dogs deserved pre-eminence, and 
it being on all hands agreed to belong either to 
the spaniel or greyhound, the King gave his 
opinion on the part of the greyhound, because 
(said he) it has all the good nature of the other 
without fawning. A good piece of satire upon 
his courtiers, with which I will conclude my 
discourse of dogs. Call me a cynic, or what 
you please, in revenge for all this impertinence; 
I will be contented, provided you will but be- 
lieve me when I say — a bold word for a Christian 
— that, of all dogs, you will find none more 
faithful than — Yours, etc., 

Alexander Pope 
[Letter to Mr. Henry Cromwell) 
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Flush or Faurtus 

You see this dog; it was but yesterday 
I mused forgetful of his presence here, 

Till thought on thought drew downward tear on 
tear: 

When from the pillow where wet-cheeked I 
lay, 

A head as hairy as Faunus thrust its way 
Right sudden against my face, two golden-clear 
Great eyes astonished mine, a drooping ear 
Did flap me on either cheek to dry the 
spray ! 

I started first as some Arcadian 
Amazed by goatly god in twilight grove : 

But as the bearded vision closelier ran 
My tears off, I knew Flush, and rose above 
Surprise and sadness, — thanking the true Pan 
Who by low creatures leads to heights of love. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
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Personality and Soul 

Are not these dumb friends of ours persons 
rather than things ? Is not their soul ampler, 
as Plato would say, than their body, and con- 
tains rather than is contained ? Is not what 
lives and wills in them, and is affectionate, as 
spiritual, as immaterial, as truly removed from 
mere flesh, blood and bones, as that soul which 
is the proper self of their master ? And when 
we look each other in the face, as I now look 
in Dick’s who is lying in his “ corny ” by the 
fireside, and he is mine, is it not as much the 
dog within looking from out his eyes — the 
windows of his soul — as it is the man from his ? 

Dr. John Brown 


The Misers Cur 

There watch’d a cur before the Miser’s gate — 
A very cur, whom all men seem’d to hate : 
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Gaunt, savage, shaggy, with an eye that shone 
Like a live coal, and he possess’d but one ; 

His bark was wild and eager, and became 
That meagre body and that eye of flame ; 

His master prized him much, and Fang his 
name. 

His master fed him largely ; but not that. 

Nor aught of kindness, made the snarler fat. 

Flesh he devour’d, but not a bit would stay ; 
He bark’d and snarl’d, and growl’d it all away. 
His ribs were seen extended like a rack. 

And coarse red hair hung roughly o’er his back. 
Lamed in one leg, and bruised in wars of yore. 
Now his sore body made his temper sore. 

Such was the friend of him who could not find 
Nor make him one ’mong creatures of his kind. 
Brave deeds of Fang his master often told. 

The son of Fury, famed in deeds of old. 

From Snatch and Rabid sprung; and noted 
they 

In earlier times — each dog will have his day. 
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The notes of Fang were to his master known, 
And dear — they bore some likeness to his own : 
For both conveyed to his experienced ear, 

“ I snarl and bite, because I hate and fear.” 
None passed ungreeted by the master’s door, — 
Fang railed at all, but chiefly at the poor ; 

And when the nights were stormy, cold and 
dark. 

The act of Fang was a perpetual bark ; 

But though the master loved the growl of Fang, 
There were who vow’d the ugly cur to hang ; 
Whose angry master watchful for his friend, 
As strongly vow’d his servant to defend. 

In one dark night, and such as Fang before 
Was ever known its tempests to outroar. 

To his protector’s wonder now express’d 
No angry notes — his anger was at rest. 

The wondering master sought the silent yard. 
Left Phoebe sleeping and his door unbarr’d ; 
No more returned to that forsaken bed — 

But lo ! the morning came and he was dead. 
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Fang and his master side by side were laid 
In grim repose — their debt of nature paid ! 

The master’s hand upon the cur’s cold chest 
Was now reclined and had before been press’d, 
As if he search’d how deep and wide the wound 
That laid such spirit in a sleep so sound ; 

And when he found it was the sleep of death, 
A sympathising sorrow stopp’d his breath. 
Close to his trusty servant he was found. 

As cold his body, and his sleep as sound. 

George Crabbe 


The Desideratum 

I think every family should have a dog ; it 
is like having a perpetual baby ; it is the play- 
thing and crony of the whole house. It keeps 
them all young. . . . And then, he tells no tales, 
betrays no secrets, never sulks, asks no trouble- 
some questions, is always ready for a bit of fun, 
lies in wait for it, and you may, if choleric, to 
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your relief, kick him instead of someone else, 
who would not take it so meekly, and, more- 
over, would certainly not, as he does, ask your 
pardon for being kicked. 

Dr. John Brown 
[Our Dogs) 


The Comfort of Man 

A French writer has boldly affirmed that, 
with the exception of women, there’s nothing 
on earth so agreeable, or so necessary to the 
comfort of man, as the dog. E. Jesse 


Constancy 
This dog was used 

To watch me, an attendant, and a friend. 
Obsequious to my steps early and late. 
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A hundred times, when roving high and low, 
I have been harassed by the toil of the verse. 
Much pains and little progress, and at once 
Some lovely image in the song rose up 
Full-formed, like Venus rising from the sea ; 
Then have I darted forwards to let loose 
My hand upon his back with stormy joy. 
Caressing him again and yet again. 

William Wordsworth 
{Tbe Prelude) 


The Alendicant 

Peter didn’t go back to London till the 
late afternoon. He had things to show 
Thomas on this his first day in the country. 
So he took him a long walk, and Thomas 
sat in meadows and got a near view of cows 
and sheep, and saw Peter paddle in a stream 
and try to catch minnows in an old tin pot 
that he found. 
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Another thing that he found, or rather 
that found them, was a disreputable yellow 
dog. He was accompanying a tramp and 
his wife along the road. When the tramp 
sat down and untied a handkerchief full of 
apple pie and cold potatoes (tramps have 
delightful things to eat as a rule) the dog 
came near and asked for his share, and was 
violently removed to a distance by the 
tramp’s boot. He cried and ran through the 
hedge and came upon Peter and Thomas, 
who were sitting on the other side, in a field. 
Peter looked over the hedge and said, “Is* 
he yours ? ” and was told, “ Mine ! No, ’e 
ain’t. ’E’s been follerin’ us for miles, and 
the more I kick ’im the more ’e follers. 
Wish someone’d pison ’im. I’m sick of 
’im.” His wife, who had the weary, hope- 
less, utterly resigned face of some female 
tramps, said, “ ’E’ll do for ’im soon, my man 
will,” without much interest. 

“ I’ll take him with me,” said Peter, and 
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drew the disreputable creature to him and 
gently rubbed his bruised side, and saw that 
he had rather a nice face, meant to be cheer- 
ful, and friendly and hopeful eyes. Indeed, 
he must be friendly and hopeful to have 
followed such companions so far. 

“ Will you be our dog ? ” said Peter to 
him. “ Will you come walking with us in 
future, and have a little bit of whatever we 
get ? And shall we call you San Francesco, 
because you like disreputable people and love 
your brother, the sun, and keep company 
with your little sisters, the fleas? Very 
good, then. This is Thomas and you may 
lick his face very gently, but remember that 
he is smaller than you and has to be tenderly 
treated lest he break.” 

San Francesco stayed with them through 
the afternoon, and accompanied them back 
to London, smuggled under a seat, because 
Peter couldn’t afford a ticket for him. He 
proved a likeable being on further acquaint- 
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ance, with a merry grin and an amused cock 
of the eye ; obviously one who took the 
world’s vagaries with humorous patience. 
Peter conveyed him from Paddington to 
Mary Street with some difficulty, and bought 
a bone for him from a cat’s-meat-what-orfers 
man, and took him up to the bright and 
beautiful sitting-room. 

Rose Macaulay 
{yhe Shore) 


Tete-a-Tite 


Come, my old Dog ! come hither now, 
And rest thine head upon my knee. 
And let us talk together : thou 

Hast something much at heart I see. 

Ay, let them laugh who understand 
No utterance save of human speech— 
We have a language at command 
They cannot feel, we cannot teach. 
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Yes, thy dark eye informeth mine 

With sense than words more eloquent ; 

Thy very ears, so long and fine. 

Are flexibly intelligent. 

Come hither, then, my Dog ! and rest 
Thy poor old head upon my knee. 

And tell me why, with looks distrest. 

Thou eyest me so reproachfully. 

Donna ? the cat ? Old fool ! is she 
The object of thy jealous fears ? 

Fie, Ranger ! ill becometh thee 
Such fancies at thy sober years. 

Think’st thou that I remember not 

Thy dearer claims of days “ lang syne ” ? 

Can “auld acquaintance be forgot,” 

And love, and worth, and faith like thine ? 

What though I smooth her velvet fur. 

Whose mottled hues so finely blend ? 

What though I coax and fondle her ? 

She’s but a favourite — thou my friend. 
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And though thy ears, once glossy brown, 

Are faded now ; though hoary white 

With age’s frost thy nose is grown, 

And dull thy hearing and thy sight ; 

And though thy once fleet limbs resign 

Their spring, then light as air-blown feather 

I love thee more for every sign 

That tells how long we’ve lived together. 

And still thine eye is quick to see, 

To know me yet far off : thine ear 

(Oh love-supplied deficiency ! ) ^ 

Is keen my voice, my step to hear. 

And still thou com’st with wild misrule. 

As in past ume, to welcome me : 

And yet thou think’st, old jealous fool 1 
That that dull thing can rival thee. 

Dost thou e’er hear me summon her 
To be companion of my walk ? 

Dost thou e’er hear me talk to her, 

As thou and I are wont to talk ? 
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“ But, mistress ! on your lap she lies, 

While I am crouching at your feet : 

And I’ve looked on with envious eyes. 

And seen her from your fingers eat.” 

Now my good friend ! can thoughts arise 
So senseless in such brains as thine ? 

Compare thine own with Donna’s size. 

And just reflect that cats must dine. 

Look at that huge thick paw — and see, 

Thy wrist is larger round than mine : 

Would’st thou a lady’s nursling be ? 

“ But, mistress ! why need puss be thine ? ” 

Because she’s gentle and polite, 

And small, and soft, and clean withal — 

Whilst tbou^ for gown of purest white. 

Good friend ! hast no respect at all. 

Thou know’st in every muddy hole 
’Tis thy delight to dine and play — 

Fresh from some sport, from head to sole, 

You splashed me o’er but yesterday ; 
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While puss is always clean and sweet. 

“ Ay, mistress I ay ! small chance have 1 
Your poor old servant at your feet, 

Despised, may lay him down and die. 

“ Yet I’ve been young, and comely too, 

And oft you’ve kissed my sleek brown head.” 
Nay, Ranger ! if you take it so^ 

I wish the cat were hanged and dead. 

There, Ranger ! there ! you’ve won the field ; 

The foe’s expelled ; art thou at peace 
Beshrew the heart that would not yield • 
Indulgence e’en to love’s caprice. 

Have I not told thee, faithful friend ! 

That good and evil, joy and pain, 

We’ll share until our journey’s end ? 

That only death shall part us twain ? 

And never shall thy latter days 

Know want or suffering, wrong, distress, 
That love, in all its countless ways. 

Can remedy, relieve, redress. 
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And thou shalt live out all thy life — 

No murderous hand shall lay thee low : 

Forestalling time’s more tedious strife, 

With merciful^ preventing blow. 

Their mercy shall not end thy “ pain,” 

As they are pleased brute age to call : 

No, thou shalt live, old friend ! to drain 
Life’s mingled potion, dregs and all. 

And many a sweet that time defies. 

Even with the latest drops shall blend. 

And many a comfort I’ll devise 

To gild thy latter days, old friend ! 

Plenteous and soft thy bed shall be. 

Heaped up in basket warm and snug. 

And thou shalt stretch luxuriously. 

Just in the centre of the rug ; 

And none shall chase thee thence, nor chide 
As now thy restless wanderings — no ; 

Scratch when thou wilt, the door flung wide 
Shall yield the passage to and fro. 
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Just hercy thy basket they shall bring, 

Before the early sunbeams fly ; 

Where, after many a measured ring. 

Coiled up at last, thou lov’st to lie. 

And never shall thy poor dim eyes 
For tempting morsel ask in vain — 

Never, if I can help it, rise 

In thine old heart one jealous pain. 

Well ! art thou satisfied, old friend ? 

Are all thy foolish fancies fled ? 

“ Ay, mistress ! till — ” I comprehend ; 

Till next time puss is coaxed and fed. 

Caroline Bowles Southey 


Punishment By Proxy 

[Launce.) “ Friend,” quoth I, “ you mean to 
whip the dog ? ” “ Ay, marry do I,” quoth 

he. “ You do him the more wrong,” quoth I ; 
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“it was I did the thing you wot of.” He 
makes me no more ado, but whips me out of 
the chamber. How many masters would do 
this for their servant ? Nay, I’ll be sworn, I 
have sat in the stacks for puddings he hath 
stolen, otherwise he had been executed : I 
have stood on the pillory for geese he hath 
killed, otherwise he had suffered for’t: thou 
think’st not of this now ! 

William Shakespeare 
(Two Gentlemen oj Verona) 


Twos Company 

Crusoe was not a mere machine. When 
not actively engaged in Dick Varley’s service, 
he busied himself with private little matters of 
his own. He undertook modest little excur- 
sions into the woods or along the margin of 
the lake, sometimes alone, but more frequently 
with a little friend whose whole heart and 
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being seemed to be swallowed up in admira- 
tion of his big companion. Whether Crusoe 
botanised or geologised on these excursions 
we will not venture to say. Assuredly he 
seemed as though he did both, for he poked 
his nose into every bush and tuft of moss, and 
turned over the stones, and dug holes in the 
ground — and, in short, if he did not under- 
stand these sciences, he behaved very much as 
if he did. Certainly he knew as much about 
them as many of the human species do. 

In these walks he never took the slightest 
notice of Grumps (that was the little dog’s 
name), but Grumps made up for this by taking 
excessive notice of him. When Crusoe 

stopped. Grumps stopped, and sat down to 

look at him. When Crusoe trotted on. 
Grumps trotted on too. When Crusoe 

examined a bush. Grumps sat down to watch 
him ; and when he dug a hole. Grumps 

looked into it to see what was there. Grumps 
never helped him ; his sole delight was in 
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looking on. They didn’t converse much, 
these two dogs. To be in each other’s 
company seemed to be happiness enough — at 
least Grumps thought so. 

There was one point at which Grumps 
stopped short, however, and ceased to follow 
his friend, and that was when he rushed head- 
long into the lake and disported himself for an 
hour at a time in its cool waters. Crusoe was, 
both by nature and training, a splendid water- 
dog. Grumps on the contrary, held water in 
abhorrence ; so he sat on the shore of the lake 
disconsolate when his friend was bathing, and 
waited till he came out. The only time when 
Grumps was thoroughly nonplussed was when 
Dick Varley’s whistle sounded faintly in the 
far distance. Then Crusoe would prick up his 
ears and stretch out at full gallop, clearing 
ditch, and fence, and brake with his strong 
elastic bound, and leaving Grumps to patter 
after him as fast as his four-inch legs would 
carry him. Poor Grumps usually arrived at 
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the village to find both dog and master gone, 
and would betake himself to his own dwelling, 
there to lie down and sleep, and dream, 
perchance, of rambles and gambols with his 
gigantic friend. R. M. Ballantyne 

{ybe Dog Crusoe) 
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'M.y dog (the trustiest of his kind}. 
With gratitude inflames my mind : 

I mark his true, his faithful way. 

And in my service copy Tray. 

John Gay 
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Tried and True 

It may be said that the dog is the only 
animal whose loyalty will stand trial ; the only 
one who always knows his master and the 
friends of the family ; the only one who, when 
a stranger comes, knows it ; the only one who 
knows his own name and recognises his master’s 
voice ; who does not trust himself ; who, when 
he has lost his master, cries after him; who, 
on a long road which he has only followed 
once, remembers and recovers the way ; finally, 
the only one whose natural talents are plain 
and whose education always turns out well. 

Buffon. 
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The Harper 

On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah 
was nigh, 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play. 

And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to 
part. 

She said (while the sorrow was big at her 
heart). 

Oh ! remember your Sheelah when far, far 
away. 

And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog 
Tray. 

Poor dog ! he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 

And he constantly loved me, although I was 
poor ; 

When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless 
away, 

I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 
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When the road was so dark, and the night was 
so cold, 

And Pat and his dog were grown weary and 
old. 

How snugly we slept in my old coat of grey. 

And he licked me for kindness — my poor dog 
Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant, 1 remember’d his 
case. 

Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 

But he died at my feet on a cold winter day. 

And I play’d a sad lament for my poor dog 
Tray. 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and 
blind ? 

Can I find one to guide me, so faithful, and 
kind ? 

To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 

I can never more return with my poor dog 
Tray. 


M 


Thomas Campbell. 
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The Friendship of Dogs 

“ A dog,” says one of the English poets, “ is 
an honest creature, and I am a friend to dogs.” 
Of all the beasts that graze the lawn, or hunt 
the forest, a dog is the only animal that, leaving 
his fellows, attempts to cultivate the friendship 
of man ; to man he looks in all his necessities 
with a speaking eye for assistance ; exerts, for 
him, all the little service in his power with 
cheerfulness and pleasure ; for him bears famine 
and fatigue with patience and resignation ; no 
injuries can abate his fidelity ; no distress induce 
him to forsake his benefactor ; studious to 
please, and fearing to offend, he is still an 
humble, steadfast dependant ; and in him alone 
fawning is not flattery. How unkind then to 
torture this faithful creature, who has left the 
forest to claim the protection of man ! How 
ungrateful a return to the trusty animal for 
all his services ! Oliver Goldsmith 

{Essay XIII) 
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Four-Legged Fidelity 

Sense and fidelity are wonderful recommend- 
ations; and when one meets with them, and 
can be confident that one is not imposed upon, 
I cannot think that the two additional legs are 
any drawback. At least I know that I have 
had friends who would never have vexed or 
betrayed me, if they had walked on all fours. 

Horace Walpole 


T he Only Faithful 

Her goat had been as faithless as her lovei 
and she had got a little dog in lieu of him, 
which she kept tied by a string to her girdle 
“ Thou shalt not leave me, Silvio,” said she. 

Laurence Sterne 
{^A Sentimental Journey) 
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Answer to a Dogs Invitation 

Faithfullest of a faithful race, 

Plainly I read it in thy face 
Thou wishest me to mount the stairs 
And leave behind me all my cares. 

No, I shall never see again 

Her who now sails across the main : 

Nor wilt thou ever as before, 

Rear two white feet against her door. 
Therefore do thou not whine nor roam. 
But rest thee and curl round at home. 

Walter Savage Landor 


The Inevitable Parting 

All my life I have been familiar with these 
faithful creatures, making friends with them, 
and speaking of them. . . . The misery of 
dogs is they die so soon, or, as Sir Walter 
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says, it is well they do ; for if they lived as 
long as a Christian, and we liked them in 
proportion, and they then died, he said that 
was a thing he could not stand. 

Dr. John Brown 
[Our Dogs^ 


Hel^ellyn 

In the spring of 1805 a young gentleman of talents, and 
of a most amiable disposition, perished by losing his way 
on the mountain Heivellyn. His remains were not dis- 
covered till three months afterwards, when they were 
found guarded by a faithful terrier-bitch, his constant 
attendant during frequent solitary rambles through the 
wilds of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

I climb’d the dark brow of the mighty 
Heivellyn, 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam’d 
misty and wide ; 

All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was 
yelling. 

And starting around me the echoes replied. 
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On the right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn 
was bending, 

And Catchedicam its left verge was defending. 

One huge nameless rock in the front was 
ascending. 

When I mark’d the sad spot where the 
wanderer had died. 

Dark green was that spot ’mid the brown 
mountain-heather. 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretch’d in 
decay. 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandon’d to 
weather. 

Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless 
clay. 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended. 

For, faithful in death, his mute favourite 
attended. 

The much - loved remains of her master 
defended. 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 
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How long didst thou think that his silence 
was slumber ? 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft 
didst thou start ? 

How many long days and long weeks didst 
thou number, 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy 
heart ? 

And oh ! was it meet, that — no requiem read 
o’er him — 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretch’d before 
him — 

Unhonour’d the Pilgrim from life should 
depart ? 

When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has 
yielded. 

The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted 
hall; 

With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 
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Through the courts, at deep midnight, the 
torches are gleaming ; 

In the proudly arch’d chapel the banners are 
beaming. 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is 
streaming. 

Lamenting a Chief of the people should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature. 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain 
lamb. 

When, wilder’d, he drops from some cliff huge 
in stature. 

And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 

And more stately thy counch by this desert 
lake lying 

Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying. 

With one faithful friend but to witness thy 
dying. 

In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 

Sir Walter Scott 
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Conte a Mon Chien 

Thou know’st whate’er I see, read, learn. 
Relating to thy species, friend, 

I tell thee, hoping it may turn 
To thine advantage — so attend. 

My good old Ranger ! while I tell 
A true and mournful history. 

How in past time it once befell 
A little faithful dog like thee. 

’Twas in a neighbouring land; what time 
The Reign of Terror triumphed there; 

And every horrid shape of crime 

Stalked out from murder’s bloody lair ; 

And every fair and stately town 

Became a slaughterhouse and grave. 

Where fell proscription hunted down 
The good, the loyal, and the brave ; 
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’Twas in those dreadful times there dwelt 
In Lyons, the defiled with blood, 

A loyal family, that felt 

The earliest fury of the flood. 

Wife, children, friends, it swept away 
From wretched Valrive, one by one : 

Himself severely doomed to stay 
Till everything he loved was gone. 

A man proscribed, whom not to shun, 

Was danger, almost fate^ to brave ; 

So all forsook him, all save one. 

One humble, faithful, powerless slave. 

His dog, old Nina. She had been. 

When they were boys, his children’s mate 

His gallant Claude, his mild Eugene, 

Both gone before him to their fate. 

And she had followed mournfully 

Their parting steps ; and when the door 

Closed after them, it seemed as she 
Had felt they would return no more. 
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And when the dismal tidings came 

That they had perished in their bloom — 

Blighted, cut off without their fame. 

Both huddled in one bloody tomb — 

And heart-struck in her first despair. 

The mother sank into her grave. 

And Valrive, as he laid her there. 

Scarce wished he had the power to save ; 

But gazed upon that little heap. 

Safe shelter for the weary head. 

And envied her untroubled sleep. 

And longed to share her peaceful bed. 

Then as he stood beside the grave. 

With tearless eye, and lip compressed. 

Crept to his feet his poor dumb slave. 

And moaned as if his thoughts she guessed, 

And looked up in his face, and sighed 
As if her poor old heart would break ; 

And in her fond mute language cried, 

“ Oh, master ! live for Nina’s sake.” 
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They spurned her off — but ever more, 
Surmounting e’en her timid nature, 

Love brought her to the prison door. 

And there she crouched, fond, faithful 
creature ! 

Watching so long, so piteously. 

That e’en the jailer — man of guilt. 

Of rugged heart — was moved to cry, 

“ Poor wretch ! there enter, if thou wilt.” 

And who than Nina more content. 

When she had gained that dreary cell. 

Where lay in helpless dreariment 
The master loved so long and well ! 

And when into his arms she leapt. 

In her old fond, familiar way. 

And close into his bosom crept. 

And licked his face — a feeble ray. 

Of something — not yet comfort — stole 
Upon his heart’s stern misery 
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And his lips moved, “ Poor loving fool ! 

Then all have not abandoned me.” 

The hour by grudging kindness spared 

F'.xpired too soon — the friends must part — 

And Nina from the prison fared, 

With lingering pace and heavy heart. 

Shelter, and rest, and food she found 
With one who, for the master’s sake. 

Though grim suspicion stalked around. 

Dared his old servant home to take. 

Beneath that friendly roof each night 
She stayed, but still returning day — 

Ay, the first beam of dawning light — 

Beheld her on her anxious way 

Towards the prison, there to wait 

The hour, when through that dismal door 

The keeper, half compassionate. 

Should bid her enter as before. 
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And well she seemed to comprehend 
The time apportioned for her stay : 

The little hour that with her friend 
She tarried then, was all her day. 

But what an age of love, and grief. 

And confidence was crowded in it ! 

How many a long, long life is brief. 

Compared with such a heart-fraught minute 

Methinks, old Ranger, thou and I 

Can fancy all they thought and said — 

Believ’d thou not, of days gone by 

Their hearts communed, and of the dead ? 

Ay, on my life ! — And V alrive spoke 
(The childless father ! ) of his boys 

To their old playmate, and awoke 
The memory of their infant joys. 

For ever thus, when in their prime 
A parent’s hopes in dust are laid, 
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His heart recurs to that sweet time 

When, children, round his knees they 
played. 

So oft in Nina’s ear was breathed 
The names of those beloved ones. 

And hers, who could not live bereaved 
Of both her children. Many suns 

Went down upon the dreary pile 
Where Valrive lay — and evermore. 

Punctual as light’s returning smile. 

Came Nina to the prison door. 

At last the captive’s summons came : 

They led him forth his doom to hear; 

No tremor shook his thrice-nerved frame. 
Whose heart was dead to hope and fear. 

So with calm step he moved along, 

And calmly faced the murderous crew ; 

But close and closer for the throng, 

‘Poor Nina to her master grew. 
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And she has found a resting-place 

Between his knees — her old safe home — 
And she looks round in every face 
As if to read his written doom. 

There is no mercy but above — 

The word goes forth — the fatal breath — 
Does instinct, or more powerful Love, 

Tell thee, poor brute ! that word is death ? 

Howe’er informed, a child might see 
The sentence struck upon her heart. 

And that her eye’s keen misery 

Said, “ Master ! we will never part! ” 

’Twas but a step, in those dread days. 

From trial to the guillotine — 

A moment — and Valrive surveys, 

With steadfast eye, the fell machine. 

He mounts the platform — takes his stand 
Before the fatal block, and kneels 
In preparation — but his hand 

A soft warm touch that moment feels. 
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His eyes glance downward, and a tear — 
The last tear they shall ever shed — 
Falls as he utters “ Thou still here ! ” 
Upon his faithful servant’s head. 

Caroline Bowles Southey 


TChe JDog of Montargis 

In 1361 M. Aubry de Montdidier, a French 
gentleman, when travelling through the forest 
of Bondy, was murdered, and buried at the 
foot of a tree. His dog remained for several 
days beside his grave, and only left the spot 
when urged by hunger. The faithful animal 
proceeded to Paris, and presented himself at 
the house of an intimate friend of his master’s, 
making the most piteous bowlings to announce 
the loss which he had sustained. After being 
supplied with food, he renewed his lamen- 
tations, moved towards the door, looking round 
to see whether he was being followed, and 
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returning to his master’s friend, laid hold of 
him by the coat, as if to signify that he should 
come along with him. . . . Leading the way, 
the dog in time arrived at the foot of a tree in 
the forest of Bondy, where he commenced 
scratching and tearing up the ground, at the 
same time recommencing the most piteous lamen- 
tations. On digging at the spot thus indicated 
the body of the murdered Aubry was exposed 
to view. 

No trace of the assassin could for a time be 
discovered, but after a while, the dog happening 
to be confronted with an individual named 
the Chevalier Macaire, he flew at the man’s 
throat, and could only with the utmost difficulty 
be forced to let go his hold. A similar fury 
was manifested by the dog on every subsequent 
occasion that he met this person. Such an 
extraordinary hostility on the part of the 
animal, who was otherwise remarkably gentle 
and good-tempered, attracted universal attention. 
It was remembered that he had always been 
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devotedly attached to his master, against whom 
Macaire had cherished the bitterest enmity. 

The King of France, informed of all the 
rumours, ordered the dog to be brought before 
him. The animal remained perfectly quiet till 
it recognised Macaire amid a crowd of courtiers, 
and then rushed forward to seize him with a 
tremendous bay. In those days the practice 
of the judicial combat was in full vigour, as an 
appeal to the judgment of God. His Majesty 
accordingly ordered that a duel should take 
place between Macaire and the dog of the 
murdered Aubry. 

The ground for the combat was marked off 
in the He Notre Dame, then an open space. 
Macaire made his appearance armed with a 
large stick, while the dog had an empty cask, 
into which he could retreat and make his 
springs from. On being let loose, he imme- 
diately ran up to his adversary, attacked him 
first on one side and then on the other, avoiding 
as he did so the blows from Macaire’s cudgel, 
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and at last with a bound seized the latter by 
the throat. The murderer was thrown down, 
and then and there obliged to make confession 
of his crime. This memorable combat was 
depicted over a chimney in the great hall of 
the chateau of Montargis. 

Chambers' Book of Days 


Beth Gelert 

or 

The Grave of the Greyhound 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smiled the morn ; 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Obey’d Llewelyn’s horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a lustier cheer ; 

“ Come, Gelert, come, wert never last 
Llewelyn’s horn to hear,” 
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Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam. 

The flower of all his race ; 

So true, so brave, a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase ? 

’Twas only at Llewelyn’s board 
The faithful Gelert fed ; 

He watch’d, he served, he cheer’d his lord. 
And sentinel’d his bed. 

In sooth he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John ; 

But now no Gelert could be found. 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as o’er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise. 

All Snowdon’s craggy chaos yells 
The many-mingled cries ! 

That day Llewelyn little lov’d 
The chase of hart and hare ; 

And scant and small the booty prov’d. 

For Gelert was not there. 
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Unpleas’d Llewelyn homeward hied ; 

When, near the portal seat. 

His truant Gelert he espied 
Bounding his lord to greet. 

But, when he gain’d his castle door. 
Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The hound all o’er was smeared with gore. 
His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 

Llewelyn gazed with fierce surprise ; 

Unus’d such looks to meet. 

The favourite check’d his joyful guise. 
And couch’d, and lick’d his feet. 

Onward, in haste, Llewelyn pass’d. 

And on went Gelert too ; 

And still, where’er his eyes he cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 

O’erturned his infant’s bed he found. 

With bloodstain’d cover rent ; 

And all around the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 
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He call’d his child, no voice replied — 

He search’d with terror wild ; 

Blood, blood he found on every side. 

But nowhere found his child. 

“ Hellhound I by thee my child’s devour’d,” 
The frantic father cried ; 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side. 

His suppliant looks, as prone he fell. 

No pity could impart ; 

But still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart. 

Arous’d by Gelert’s dying yell. 

Some slumberer wakened nigh ; — 

What words the parent’s joy could tell 
To hear his infant’s cry ! 

Conceal’d beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had miss’d. 

All glowing from his rosy sleep. 

The cherub boy he kissed. 
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Nor scath had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 

But, the same couch beneath. 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead. 
Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain. 
To save Llewelyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s woe: 

“ Best of thy kind, adieu ! 

The frantic blow which laid thee low. 
This heart shall ever rue.” 

And now a gallant tomb they raise. 
With costly sculpture deck’d ; 

And marbles storied with his praise 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 

There never could the spearman pass. 
Or forester, unmov’d ; 

There, oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow prov’d. 
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And there he hung his horn and spear, 
And there, as evening fell. 

In fancy’s ear, he oft would hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 

And, till great Snowdon’s rocks grow old, 
And cease the storm to brave. 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of “ Gelert’s grave.” 

Robert William Spencer 


“ Loyal Devoir ” 

Dogs watch for us faithfully : they love and 
worship their masters: they hate strangers: 
their powers of tracking by scent is extra- 
ordinary : great is their keenness in the chase : 
— what can all this mean but that they were 
made for man’s advantage ? 

Cicero 
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I would have, as one should say, one that 
takes upon him to be a dog indeed, to be, as it 
were, a dog at all things, 

Shakespeare 
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T^he Bagmans Dog 

Slant littore Puppies ! — Virgil 

It was a litter, a litter of five, 

Four are drown’d, and one left alive. 

He was thought worthy alone to survive ; 

And the Bagman resolved upon bringing him 
up. 

To eat of his bread and drink of his cup. 

He was such a dear little cock-tail’d pup ! 

The Bagman taught him many a trick ; 

He would carry, and fetch, and run after a stick. 
Could well understand The word of command. 
And appear to doze With a crust on his nose 
Till the Bagman permissively waved his hand : 
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Then to throw up and catch it he never would 
fail. 

As he sat up on end, on his little cock-tail. 
Never was puppy so bien instruit^ 

Or possessed of such natural talent as he ; 

And as he grew older. Every beholder 
Agreed he grew handsomer, sleeker, and 
bolder — 

Time, however his wheels we may clog. 

Wends steadily still with onward jog. 

And the cock-tail’d puppy’s a curly-tail’d dog ! 
When, just at the time He was reaching his 
prime. 

And all thought he’d be turning out something 
sublime. 

One unlucky day. How, no one could say. 
Whether soft liaison induced him to stray. 

Or some kidnapping vagabond coax’d him away. 
He was lost to the view. Like the morning 
dew ; — 

He had been, and was not — that’s all that they 
knew ; 
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And the Bagman storm’d, and the Bagman 
swore 

As never a Bagman has sworn before ; 

But storming or swearing but little avails 
To recover lost dogs with great curly tails. 

• • • • • 

R. H. Barham 
[Ingoldsby Legends) 


The St, Bernard Puppy 

The St. Bernard puppy was busily occupied 
in a sunny corner of the garden. He was a 
large, fat, soft ball of fur, partly white, partly 
tawny in colour, and he was just ten weeks 
old. Though he had left his mild kind 
mother only three weeks ago, he had entirely 
forgotten her existence, and was perfectly 
happy as the favourite of a large family of 
boys and girls who had given him the 
important name of Leo, and devoted to the 
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correction of his inadequate manners such time 
as was not spent in petting him and feeding 
him. 

At present, as I say, he was busily occupied 
in a sunny corner of the garden. After a time 
he was observed by two of his young mistresses, 
and was summoned to their imperious presence. 
For all answer he wagged his tail rapidly, and 
proceeded very eagerly with his task, as if he 
knew that the time he would be allowed to 
spend upon it was getting short. He was 
again called, but, having his own fixed ideas 
about the beauty and necessity of obedience, 
he affected not to hear. One of his mistresses 
approached him, whereupon he turned over on 
his back and waved his four paws deprecatingly 
in the air. It was then discovered that the 
object of his absorbing labours was an old and 
dirty piece of shoe-leather. On being rebuked 
he rolled round, sat up on his haunches and 
presented a paw to his rebuker. The leather 
was offered to his gaze, but he looked at it 
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with a distant and unrecognising expression, 
and then by a swift and lumbering movement, 
which was more eloquent than any verbal 
acknowledgment of guilt, escaped into the 
neighbouring bushes. 

From this retreat he was coaxed after a 
cautious interval, and was then persuaded to 
cross the lawn to a spot where the household 
cat was taking a morning siesta. The cat, an 
ancient retainer who had seen and despised a 
long series of puppies, and had in her time 
lived on terms of intimate friendship with a 
retriever, paid no attention whatever to his 
approach. This indifference appeared to annoy 
him, for after considering her for a few minutes 
he gave a short bark, and then, pouncing 
heavily, attempted to bite her in the tail. His 
punishment was prompt and his yells were 
piercing. No dog, he seemed to complain, had 
ever been so profoundly misunderstood before, 
nor had a disinterested tender of affection ever 
been so unworthily received. The cat, how- 
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ever, blinkingly resumed her indifferent attitude, 
and the puppy took refuge under a garden 
chair. 

Hence he was carried towards the house bear- 
ing on his face an expression of angelic meek- 
ness and resignation. Having been deposited 
outside an open garden window, he was ordered 
repeatedly not to move, while his mistresses went 
to an upper room for a biscuit. As soon as 
they were gone he rose, and made a slow and 
painful ascent up the three steps which led from 
the garden through the window into the empty 
room. An inviting sofa was gaping for him, 
and he managed after several falls to ascend 
into it. The only other occupant of the sofa 
was a book, and on this he rapturously con- 
centrated his attention and his teeth. Five 
minutes afterwards he was discovered still hard 
at work, and surrounded by minute fragments 
of literature. 

This incident led to another injustice, but 
was soon followed by the presentation of the 
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biscuit. His wounded honour having thus 
been salved, he was taken to a pond in order 
that he might observe the water-lilies. The 
attraction proved so great that he immediately 
fell into the water. He was rescued by his 
scruff, and having been thus diminished to a 
tenth of his former magnitude he was carried 
to the kitchen to be dried before the fire, and 
restored to his proper size. A bowl of milk 
was given to him. He drank half, put both 
his fore-paws in the rest, and upset the bowl. 
After this he went to sleep, and the cook and 
the kitchenmaid alternately fell over him until 
lunch was ready. R. C. Lehmann 

{Sportsmen and Others') 

An Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog 

Good people all, of every sort. 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short. 

It cannot hold you long. 
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In Islington there was a man. 

Of whom the world might say. 

That still a goodly race he ran 
Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had. 

To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there be. 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound 
And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 
But when a pique began. 

The dog, to gain his private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran. 
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And swore the dog had lost its wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light. 

That showed the rogues had lied ; 

The man recover’d from the bite. 

The dog it was that died. 

Oliver Goldsmith 


Nana 

Mrs Darling loved to have everything just 
so, and Mr Darling had a passion for being 
exactly like his neighbours ; so, of course, they 
had a nurse. As they were poor, owing to the 
amount of milk the children drank, this nurse 
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was a prim Newfoundland dog, called Nana, 
who had belonged to no one in particular till 
the Darlings engaged her. She had always 
thought children important, however, and the 
Darlings had become acquainted with her in 
Kensington Gardens, where she spent most of 
her spare time peeping into perambulators, and 
was much hated by careless nursemaids, whom 
she followed to their homes and complained of 
to their mistresses. She proved to be quite a 
treasure of a nurse. How thorough she was 
at bath-time; and up at any moment of the 
night if one of her charges made the slightest 
cry. Of course her kennel was in the nursery. 
She had a genius for knowing when a cough 
is a thing to have no patience with and when 
it needs a stocking round your throat. She 
believed to her last day in old-fashioned 
remedies like rhubarb-leaf, and made sounds 
of contempt over all this new-fangled talk 
about germs, and so on. It was a lesson in 
propriety to see her escorting the children to 
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school, walking sedately by their side when 
they were well behaved, and butting them 
back into line if they strayed. On John’s 
footer days she never once forgot his sweater, 
and she usually carried an umbrella in her 
mouth in case of rain. There is a room in 
the basement of Miss Fulsom’s school where 
the nurses wait. They sat on forms, while 
Nana lay on the floor, but that was the only 
difference. They affected to ignore her as of 
an inferior social status to themselves and she 
despised their light talk. 

J. M. Barrie 
{Peter and Wendy) 


Hard of Heart 

Launce. I think Crab, my dog, be the 
sourest-hearted dog that lives : my mother 
weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, 
our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, 
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and all our house in a great perplexity, yet did 
not this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear : he is 
a stone, a very pebble-stone, and has no more 
pity in him than a dog. 

William Shakespeare 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona) 


A Monologue on Tails 

The next morning Jock and I were up be- 
times. We had both passed miserable nights 
and felt thoroughly wretched, but we each 
tried to conceal it from the other. It is easy 
enough to cock one’s ears and to caper about 
with a fictitious gaiety, but the Tail, the Tell- 
Tail, as it ought to be called, the Tail has a 
personality of its own (hence the capital T), 
and always gives us dogs away. It is 
commonly accepted by Humans that the Tail 
belongs to the Dog, and not the Dog to the 
Tail. The utter indifference to my behests 
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displayed, on certain occasions, by my own 
Tail leads me to suppose that Tails originally 
were independent organisms of a parasitic 
nature and grafted themselves on our fore- 
fathers and other vertebrata, much as the mis- 
tletoe upon the oak. As I explained to Jock, 
if this theory were correct, the subsequent 
evolution of the Tail would vary inversely 
with the intelligence of the animal to which 
it was attached. This is exactly what we 
find. Humans, in their mental and physical 
superiority, managed to reduce their parasite 
Tails to a rudimentary condition, in fact to 
wag them off altogether. Perhaps we shall 
accomplish the same thing in time. Other 
small-brained animals, as the eel and all 
forms of snakes, have proved less resisting 
hosts, and have been swallowed up by their 
parasitic attaches until they are Tail and 
nothing else. I have been told by a farm- 
dog from the Cape, that among the sheep 
there, the Tails have altogether the best 
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of the situation, and leisurely recline on little 
carts which they compel the sheep to pull. 
My opinions on this matter are based on ob- 
servation of my own Tail, which although 
anatomically related to me, is characterised 
by its perfect independence of spirit, when its 
services are enlisted in support of any form of 
fraud. When I feel happy my tail almost 
wags me off my legs, but when I pretend to 
be happy, it flops about with as much spirit 
as a wet flag on a still day. If I only had 
my Tail under control I should be the most 
successful and charming liar in the world, but 
when I have to be civil to anyone I don’t 
like, however my other members may express 
themselves, the welcome of my Tail is as 
shallow as the society smile of a Human. It 
is doubtless the diversity of the movements of 
our Tails when engaged in conversation that 
suggested to Humans the idea of flag- 
signalling in the army. Often, when in the 
Park with my Pa, have I watched the red- 
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coats wagging their little flags about, but for 
all their wagging they never looked a bit 
happy, nor, I believe, did they understand one 
half of what their wagging meant. Tails are 
not fashionable with some of us, and it is as 
common for fox-terriers to have theirs removed 
in infancy as it is for Human pups to be 
vaccinated. For all that. I’ll wager my last 
biscuit that a fox-terrier will express more 
with the stump of his Tail in a minute than 
a military Human will with his flag in an 
hour. This may be called wagging in Short 
Tail, a process analogous to writing in Short 
Hand. 

Stephen Townesend 


[A Thoroughbred Mongrel) 
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La ament of a Poor Blind 

Hark ! hark ! the dogs do barky 
The beggars are coming . . * 

Old Ballad. 

Oh, what shall I do for a dog ? 

Of sight I have not a particle ; 

Globcy Standard^ or 
Times^ Chronicle — none 
Can give me a good leading article. 

A Mastiff once led me about. 

But people appeared so to fear him — 

I might have got pence 
Without his defence, 

But Charity would not come near him. 

A Bloodhound was not much amiss. 
But instinct at last got the upper; 

And tracking Bill Soames 
And thieves to their homes, 

I never could get home to supper. 
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A Foxhound once served me as guide, 

A good one at hill and at valley ; 

But day after day 
He led me astray, 

To follow a milk- woman’s tally. 

A Turnspit once did me good turns 
At going and crossing and stopping ; 

Till one day his breed 
Went off at full speed. 

To spit at a great fire at Wapping. 

A Pointer once pointed my way. 

But did not turn out quite so pleasant ; 
Each hour I’d a stop 
At a poulterer’s shop. 

To point at a very high pheasant. 

A Pug did not suit me at all ; 

The feature unluckily rose up. 

And folks took offence 
When offering pence. 

Because of his turning his nose up. 
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A butcher once gave me a dog. 

That turn’d out the worst one of any 
A Bull-dog’s own pup — 

I got a toss-up. 

Before he had brought me a penny. 

My next was a Westminster dog. 
From Aistrop the regular cadger ; 
But, sightless, I saw 
He never would draw 
A blind man as well as a badger. 

A Greyhound I got by a swop. 

But, Lord, we soon came to divorces 
He treated my strip 
Of cord like a slip. 

And left me to go my own courses. 

A Poodle once towed me along. 

And always we came to one harbour 
To keep his curls smart. 

And shave his hind part. 

He constantly called on a barber. 
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My next was a Newfoundland brute, 

As big as a calf fit for slaughter ; 

But my old cataract 
So truly he backed, 

I always fell into the water. 

I once had a Sheep-dog for guide. 

His worth did not value a button ; 

I found it no go, 

A Smithfield Ducrow, 

To stand on four saddles of mutton. 

My next was an Esquimaux dog, 

A dog that my bones ache to talk on ; 
For picking his ways 
On cold frosty days 
He picked out the slides for a walk on. 

Bijou was a ladylike dog. 

But vexed me at night not a little ; 

When tea-time was come. 

She would not go home — 

Her tail had once trailed a tin kettle. 
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I once had a sort of a Shock, 

And kissed a street post like a brother. 
And lost every tooth 
In learning this truth — 

One blind cannot well lead another. 

A Terrier was far from a trump. 

He had one defect, and a thorough ; 

I never could stir — 

’Od rabbit the cur ! 

Without going into the Borough. 

My next was Dalmatian, the dog ! 

And led me in danger, oh crikey ! 

By chasing horse heels 
Between carriage wheels. 

Till I came upon boards that were spiky. 

The next that I had was from Cross, 

And once was a favourite Spaniel 
With Nero, now dead. 

And so I was led 

Right up to his den, like a Daniel. 
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A Mongrel I tried, and he did, 

As far as the profit and lossing ; 

Except that the kind 
Endangers the blind. 

The breed is so fond of a crossing. 

A Setter was quite to my taste. 

In alleys, or streets, broad or narrow. 

Till one day I met 
A very dead set 

At a very dead horse in a barrow. 

I once had a dog that went mad. 

And sorry I was that I got him ; 

I came to a run. 

And a man with a gun 
Peppered me when he ought to have shot him. 

My profits have gone to the dogs. 

My trade has been such a deceiver ; 

I fear that my aim 
Is a mere losing game. 

Unless I can find a Retriever. 

Thomas Hood 
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The Grateful Dog 

I’ve heard a story, and believe it true, 

About a dog that chanced to break his leg ; 
His master set it, and the member grew 
Once more a sound and serviceable peg. 

And how d’ye think the happy dog expressed 
The grateful feelings of his glowing breast ? 

’Twas not in words; the customary pay 
Of human debtors for a friendly act ; 

For dogs their thoughts can neither sing nor say 
E’en in “ dog-latin,” which (a curious fact) 
Is spoken only — as a classic grace — 

By grave Professors of the human race ! 

No, ’twas in deed : the very briefest tail 
Declared his deep emotions at his cure ; 
Short, but significant ; one could not fail. 
From the mere wagging of his cynosure 
(“ Surgeus e puppi ”), and his ears agog. 

To see the fellow was a grateful dog ! 
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One day — still mindful of his late disaster — 
He wandered off the village to explore ; 

And brought another dog unto his master, 
Lame of a leg, as he had been before. 

As who should say, “ You see, the dog is lame ; 
You doctored me, pray doctor him the same ! ” 

So runs the story, and you have it cheap. 
Dog-cheap, as doubtless such a tale should 
be; 

The moral, surely, isn’t hard to reap — 

Be prompt to listen unto mercy’s plea ; 

The good you get, diffuse ; it will not hurt you 
E’en from a dog to learn a Christian virtue ! 

J. G. Saxe 


Py renean Pets 

Behind the wagon walk three large white 
woolly dogs from the Pyrenees : Mascarou, 
Toto his son, and Lisette, a female acquaintance 
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— no relation. Jobiska says that they are 
faultless specimens ; and although she may 
be prejudiced (as she breeds them and sells 
them), still they are beautiful creatures. 
Neither beauty nor intelligence, however, 
can save them from being chained to the 
wagon when motors are to be met with. 
Oddly enough, dogs seem naturally to prefer 
following close behind the wagon, and if 
loosed will run back under the “ crutch ” 
again ; but, of course, it is not safe to trust 
to that. Along quiet lanes where they were 
allowed loose, any passer-by or child could 
pat or touch them, but when on guard no 
one dared to approach the wagon ; as 
chaperons they combined efficiency with a 
rare tact ! 

• • • • • 

Of course, the tripper season was at its 
height, and there was a vast difference 
between the manners of the country people 
and those of the visitors. These peered in- 
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side the wagon at every possible opportunity, 
and were usually rather trying ; fortunately 
we always knew exactly what they were 
going to say, so that it was easy to answer. 

T’ripper. “ What lovely dogs ! ” 

Jobiska. (Pleased smile.) 

Tripper. “ What do you call them ? ” 

'Jobiska. “ Pyrenean mountain dogs.” 

Tripper. “ What ? ” 

Jobiska repeats. 

Tripper. “ Might I ask where they come 
from ? ” 

Jobiska. “The Pyrenees.” 

Tripper. “ I made certain they were 
St Bernards ” (or Great Danes, or bull dogs, or 
whatever comes into his head at the moment). 

It says a great deal for the dogs that they 
remained unmoved while crowds surrounded 
them, even in the hottest weather, in every 
town we passed ; indeed, enthusiastic 
admirers pursued them for miles. 

It is amazing how passers-by enjoy petting 
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and praising a perfectly strange and indiffer- 
ent animal. 

Approach of two ladies with poodle. 

“ Oh ! what a sweet caravan ! I shouldn’t 
mind living in one, would you ! ” 

Friend agrees. 

“ And what do you say, Tip ? ” 

Tip says nothing ; but the Pyreneans, 
observing his approach, emerge from beneath 
the wagon and say a great deal. 

“ Oh ! what beautiful dogs ! ” resumed 
the lady, addressing Jobiska, whose head now 
appeared from a window. “ Do tell me, are 
they St Bernards ? ” 

“ Pyrenean mountain dogs,” patiently re- 
plied my sister. 

“ Ah ! and where do they come from ? ” 

Suitable answer. 

“ And don’t they eat a great deal ? ” and 
“ Don’t you enjoy travelling round the 
country ? ” 
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“ Well, you see, we are dog dealers,” said 
Jobiska. 

Upon which both ladies drew in their 
horns, so to speak. 

“ Ah yes, just so, I wish I could buy one, 
but you see we have Tip already, and ” 

“You won’t have him long, mum, if he 
keeps poking round the horse’s heels like 
that,” broke in Edward’s calm voice ; and 
I arose, for evidently the meal was over. 

Lady Sybil Grant 
{T/ie Chequer Board) 


A Pointer Story 

“ Ah ! you should keep dogs — fine animals, 
sagacious creatures — dog of my once once — 
pointer — surprising instinct — out shooting one 
day — entering enclosure — whistled — dog 
stopped — whistled again — Ponto — no go; stock 
still — called him — Ponto, Ponto — wouldn’t 
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move — dog transfixed — staring at a board — 
looked up, saw an inscription — “ Gamekeeper 
has orders to shoot all dogs found in this 
enclosure ” — wouldn’t pass it — wonderful dog 
— valuable dog that — very,” 

Charles Dickens 
[Pickwick Papers') 



Dog Characters and 
Characteristics 



Of dogs ’twere wrong to dogmatise 
Without discrimination or degree. 

For one may see, with half a pair of eyes. 

That they have characters as well as we. 

J. G, Saxe 



Dog Characters and 
Characteristics 

Owd Bob 

A tall, gaitered man, with cold, lean, austere 
face and the steel-blue eyes of the hill-country, 
strode into the yard ; and trotting soberly at his 
heels, a Grey Dog of Kenmuir. 

No man can mistake the type. A Grey 
Dog of Kenmuir is as little indistinct as a 
Raphael’s Madonna, Outside a radius of 
twenty miles from Kenmuir he is never met. 
Money cannot win one, neither love ; for a 
Moore would as soon think to sell his child as 
part with a Grey Dog. 

But should you, while wandering in the 
wild sheepland about the twin Pikes, happen 
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on moor or in market upon a very perfect 
gentle knight clothed in dark grey habit, 
splashed here and there with rays of moon ; 
free by right divine of the guild of gentlemen, 
strenuous as a prince, lithe as a rowan, graceful 
as a girl, with high king-carriage, motions and 
manners of a fairy-queen ; should he have a 
noble breadth of brow, an air of still strength 
born of right confidence, all unassuming ; last, 
and most unfailing test of all, should you look 
into two snow-cloud eyes, calm, wistful, inscru- 
table, their soft depths clothed on with eternal 
sadness — yearning, as is said, for the soul that 
is not theirs — know then you look upon one 
of the line of most illustrious sheep-dogs of the 
North. 

Such is one ; such are all. And such was 
Owd Bob o’ Kenmuir— owd, young though he 
was, by reason of that sprinkling shower of 
snow upon the dome of his head. 

Alfred Ollivant 
[Owd Bob) 
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Bevis 

A large wolf-dog, in strength a mastiff, in 
form and almost in fleetness a greyhound, 
Bevis was the noblest of the kind which ever 
pulled down a stag, tawny-coloured like a 
lion, with a black muzzle and black feet, just 
edged with a line of white round the toes. 
He was as tractable as he was strong and 
bold. Just as he was about to rush upon the 
soldier, the words, “ Peace, Bevis ! ” from Sir 
Henry, converted the lion into a lamb, and, 
instead of pulling the soldier down, he walked 
round and round, and snuffed. ... A most 
melancholy howling arose at the hall-door, and 
a dog was heard scratching for admittance. . . . 
“ It is no alarm,” said the old knight to 
Kerneguy, “for in such cases the dog’s bark 
is short, sharp, and furious. These long 
howls are said to be ominous. It was even 
so that Bevis’s grandsire bayed the whole 
livelong night on which my poor father 
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died. If it comes now as a presage, God 
send it regard the old and useless, not the 
young, and those who may yet serve King 
and country ! ” . . . 

Bevis advanced into the room where 
the company were assembled, bearing some- 
thing in his mouth, and exhibiting, in 
an unusual degree, that sense of duty and 
interest which a dog seems to show when he 
thinks he has the charge of something 
important. He entered, therefore, drooping 
his long tail, slouching his head and ears, 
and walking with the stately yet melancholy 
dignity of a war-horse at his master’s funeral. 
In this manner he paced through the room, 
went straight up to Joceline, who had been 
regarding him with astonishment, and, uttering 
a short and melancholy howl, laid at his feet 
the object which he bore in his mouth. 
Joceline stooped, and took from the floor a 
man’s glove, of the fashion worn by the 
troopers, having something like the old- 
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fashioned gauntlet projections of thick leather 
arising from the wrist, which go half-way up 
to the elbow, and secure the arm against a 
cut with a sword. But Joceline had no sooner 
looked at what in itself was so common an 
object, than he dropped it from his hand, 
staggered backward, uttered a groan, and nearly 
fell to the ground. 

Sir Walter Scott 
{Woodstock) 


Argus y the Dog of Ulysses 

Thus near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the dog, his ancient master knew ; 

He, not unconscious of the voice and tread. 
Lifts to the sound his ear, and rears his head ; 
Bred by Ulysses, nourished at his board. 

But ah ! not fated long to please his lord ! 

To him, his swiftness and his strength were 
vain. 
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The voice of glory called him o’er the main. 
Till then in every sylvan chase renown’d. 

With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 
With him the youth pursued the goat or fawn. 
Or traced the mazy leveret o’er the lawn. 

Now left to man’s ingratitude he lay. 
Unhous’d, neglected in the public way. 

• «•••• 

He knew his lord : he knew, and strove to 
meet; 

In vain he strove to crawl and kiss his feet. 

Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes. 
Salute his master, and confess his joys. 

Soft pity touched the mighty master’s soul ; 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden stole. . . . 
The dog, whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord when twenty tedious years had roll’d. 
Takes a last look, and, having seen him, dies : 
So closed for ever faithful Argus’ eyes. 

Alexander Pope (after Homer) 
(STfre Odyssey) 
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Snarleyyow 

But there was another personage on the 
deck, a personage of no small importance, as 
he was all in all to Mr Vanslyperken, and 
Mr Vanslyperken was all in all to him; 
moreover, we may say that he is the hero of 
the Tail. This was one of the ugliest and 
most ill-conditioned curs which had ever been 
produced: ugly in colour, for he was of a 
dirty yellow, like the paint served out to 
decorate our men-of-war by His Majesty’s 
dockyards ; ugly in face, for he had one wall- 
eye, and was so far under-jawed as to prove 
that a bull-dog had had something to do with 
his creation ; ugly in shape, for although larger 
than a pointer, and strongly built, he was 
coarse and shambling in his make, with his 
forelegs bowed out. His ears and tail had 
never been docked, which was a pity, as the 
more you curtailed his proportions, the better- 
looking the cur would have been. But his 
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ears, although not cut, were torn to ribbons 
by the various encounters with dogs on shore, 
arising from the acidity of his temper. His 
tail had lost its hair from an inveterate mange, 
and reminded you of the same appendage to a 
rat. Many parts of his body were bared from 
the same disease. He carried his head and 
tail low, and had a villainous, sour look. To 
the eye of a casual observer there was not one 
redeeming quality that would warrant his 
keep; to those who knew him well, there 
were a thousand reasons why he should be 
hanged. He followed his master with the 
greatest precision and exactitude, walking aft 
as he walked aft, and walking forward with 
the same regular motion, turning when his 
master turned, and, moreover, turning in the 
same direction ; and, like his master, he 
appeared to be not a little nipped with the 
cold, and, as well as he, in a state of 
profound meditation. The name of this 
uncouth animal was very appropriate to 
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his appearance, and to his temper. It was 
Snarleyyow. 

Captain Marryat 

{ Jy&f Dog Fiend) 


Rab 

There, under the large arch of the South 
Bridge, is a huge mastiff, sauntering down the 
middle of the causeway, as if with his hands 
in his pockets : he is old, grey, brindled ; as big 
as a little Highland bull, and has the Shake- 
sperian dewlaps shaking as he goes. I wish you 
could have seen him. There are no such dogs 
now : he belonged to a lost tribe. As I have 
said, he was brindled, and grey like Aberdeen 
granite ; his hair short, hard, and close, like a 
lion’s; his body thick-set like a little bull — a 
sort of compressed Hercules of a dog. He 
must have been ninety pounds weight, at the 
least ; he had a large blunt head ; his mu2szle 
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black as night; his mouth blacker than any 
night, a tooth or two — being all he had — 
gleaming out of his jaws of darkness. His 
head was scarred with the records of old 
wounds, a sort of series of fields of battle all 
over it ; one eye out, one ear cropped as close 
as was Archbishop Leighton’s father’s — but 
for different reasons, — the remaining eye had 
the power of two ; and above it, and in con- 
stant communication with it, was a tattered 
rag of an ear, which was for ever unfurling 
itself, like an old flag; and then that bud of 
a tail, about one inch long, if it could in any 
sense be said to be long, being as broad as long 
— the mobility the instantaneousness of that 
bud was very funny and surprising, and its 
expressive twinklings and winkings, the inter- 
communications between the eye, the ear, and 
it, were of the subtlest and swiftest. Rab had 
the dignity and simplicity of great size; and 
having fought his way all along the road to 
absolute supremacy, he was as mighty in his own 
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line as Julius Caesar or the Duke of Wellington ; 
and he had the gravity of all great fighters. 

Dr. John Brown 


The Dog Crusoe 

Crusoe’s father and mother were magnificent 
Newfoundlanders. There was no doubt as to 
their being of the genuine breed, for Major 
Hope had received them as a parting gift from a 
brother officer, who had brought them both 
from Newfoundland itself. The father’s name 
was Crusoe, the mother’s name was Fan. 
Why the father had been so called no one 
could tell. The man from whom Major 
Hope’s friend had obtained the pair was a 
poor illiterate fisherman, who had never heard 
of the celebrated “ Robinson ” in all his life. 
All he knew was that Fan had been named 
after his own wife. As for Crusoe, he had 
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got him from a friend, who had got him from 
another friend, whose cousin had received him 
as a marriage-gift from a friend of bis\ and 
that each had said to the other that the dog’s 
name was “ Crusoe,” without reasons being 
asked or given on either side. On arriving 
at New York the major’s friend, as we have 
said, made him a present of the dogs. Not 
being much of a dog fancier, he soon tired of 
old Crusoe, and gave him away to a gentleman, 
who took him down to Florida, and that was 
the end of him. He was never heard of more. 

When Crusoe, junior, was born, he was born, 
of course, without a name. That was given 
to him afterwards in honour of his father. 
He was also born in company with a brother 
and two sisters, all of whom drowned them- 
selves accidentally, in the first month of their 
existence, by falling into the river which flowed 
past the block-house — a calamity which occurred, 
doubtless, in consequence of their having gone 
out without their mother’s leave. Little Crusoe 
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was with his brother and sisters at the time, 
and fell in along with them, but was saved 
from sharing their fate by his mother, who, 
seeing what had happened, dashed with an 
agonized howl into the water, and, seizing him 
in her mouth, brought him ashore in a half- 
drowned condition. She afterwards brought the 
others ashore one by one, but the poor little things 
were dead. We may also remark in reference 
to Crusoe’s appearance (and we did not remark 
it sooner, chiefly because up to this period in 
his eventful history he was little better than a 
ball of fat and hair), that his coat was mingled 
jet-black and pure white, and remarkably glossy, 
curly, and thick. R. M. Ballantyne 


Fingaf s Dog 

Bran, the famous and well-beloved hound 
of Fingal, has become as immortal as his 
master ; and a track is still shown on a 
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mountain in Tyrone called “The Track of 
the Foot of Bran, the hound of Fionne Mac 
Cumhall.” 

“Mar e Bran is e a brathair” (if it be not 
Bran, it is Bran’s brother) was the proverbial 
reply of Maccombich. E. Jesse 


Diogenes 

... Mr Toots was dressed in mourning. 
“ Poor Dombey ! I say, Miss Dombey ! ” 
blubbered Toots. 

“ Yes,” said Florence. 

“ There’s a friend he took to very much at 
last. I thought you’d like to have him, 
perhaps, as a sort of keepsake. You remember 
his remembering Diogenes ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! oh, yes ! ” cried Florence. 

• • • • • 

“ If you’d like to have him, he’s at the 
door. I brought him on purpose for you. 
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He ain’t a lady’s dog, you know,” said Mr 
Toots, “but you won’t mind that, will you?” 

In fact, Diogenes was at that moment, as 
they presently ascertained from looking down 
into the street, staring through the window of 
a hackney cabriolet, into which, for conveyance 
to that spot, he had been ensnared, on a false 
pretence of rats among the straw. Sooth to 
say he was as unlike a lady’s dog as dog 
might be ; and in his gruff anxiety to get out 
presented an appearance sufficiently unpromis- 
ing, as he gave short yelps out of one side of 
his mouth, and overbalancing himself by the 
intensity of every one of these efforts, tumbled 
down into the straw, and then sprang panting 
up again, putting out his tongue, as if he had 
come express to a dispensary to be examined 
for his health. 

But though Diogenes was as ridiculous a 
dog as one would meet with on a summer’s 
day ; a blundering, ill-favoured, clumsy, bullet- 
headed dog, continually acting on a wrong 
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idea that there was an enemy in the neighbour- 
hood, whom it was meritorious to bark at ; 
and though he was far from good-tempered, 
and certainly was not clever, and had hair all 
over his eyes, and a comic nose, and an in- 
consistent tail, and a gruff voice ; he was 
dearer to Florence, in virtue of that parting 
remembrance of him, and that request that he 
might be taken care of, than the most valuable 
and beautiful of his kind. So dear, indeed, 
was this same ugly Diogenes, and so welcome 
to her, that she took the jewelled hand of Mr 
Toots and kissed it in gratitude. And when 
Diogenes, released, came tearing up the stairs 
and bouncing into the room (such a business as 
there was first to get him out of the cabriolet !) 
dived under all the furniture, and wound a long 
iron chain that dangled from his neck, round 
legs of chairs and tables, and then tugged at 
it until his eyes became unnaturally visible, in 
consequence of their nearly starting out of his 
head; and when he growled at Mr Toots, who 
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affected familiarity ; and went pell-mell at 
Towlinson, morally convinced that he was 
the enemy whom he had barked at round the 
corner all his life and had never seen yet ; 
Florence was as pleased with him as if he had 
been a miracle of discretion. 

Charles Dickens 
{Dombey and Son) 


Toby 

Was the most utterly shabby, vulgar, mean- 
looking cur I ever beheld : in one word, a tyke. 
He had not one good feature except his teeth 
and eyes, and his bark, if that can be called a 
feature. He was not ugly enough to be inter- 
esting ; his colour black and white, his shape 
leggy and clumsy ; altogether what Sydney 
Smith would have called an extraordinarily 
ordinary dog; and, as I have said, not even 
greatly ugly, or, as the Aberdonians have it, 
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bonnie wP illfatiredness. My brother William 
found him the centre of attraction to a multi- 
tude of small blackguards who were drowning 
him slowly in Lochend Loch, doing their best 
to lengthen out the process, and secure the 
greatest amount of fun with the nearest 
approach to death. Even then Toby showed 
his great intellect by pretending to be dead, 
and thus gaining time and an inspiration. 
William bought him for twopence, and as he 
had it not, the boys accompanied him to Pilrig 
Street, when I happened to meet him, and 
giving the twopence to the biggest boy, had 
the satisfaction of seeing a general engagement 
of much severity, during which the twopence 
disappeared : one penny going off with a very 
small and swift boy, and the other vanishing 
hopelessly into the grating of a drain. . . . 

Toby, when full grown, was a strong, coarse 
dog : coarse in shape, in countenance, in hair, 
and in manner. I used to think that, according 
to the Pythagorean doctrine, he must have 
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been, or been going to be a Gilmerton carter. 
He was of the bull-terrier variety, coarsened 
through much mongrelism and a dubious and 
varied ancestry. His teeth were good, and he 
had a large skull, and a rich bark as of a dog 
three times his size, and a tail which I never 
saw equalled — indeed, it was a tail per se; it 
was of immense girth and not short, equal 
throughout like a policeman’s baton ; the 
machinery for working it was of great power, 
and acted in a way, as far as I have been able 
to discover, quite original. We called it his 
ruler. 

When he wished to get into the house, he 
first whined gently, then growled, then gave a 
sharp bark, and then came a resounding, mighty 
stroke which shook the house ; this, after much 
study and watching, we found was done by his 
bringing the entire length of his solid tail flat 
upon the door, with a sudden and vigorous 
stroke ; it was quite a /our de force or a coup 
de queue^ and he was perfect in it at once, his 
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first bang authoritative, having been as masterly 
and telling as his last. 

With all this inbred vulgar air, he was a dog 
of great moral excellence — affectionate, faithful, 
honest up to his light, with an odd humour as 
peculiar and as strong as his tail. My father, 
in his reserved way, was very fond of him, and 
there must have been very funny scenes with 
them, for we heard bursts of laughter issuing 
from his study when they two were by them- 
selves : there was something in him that took 
that grave, beautiful, melancholy face. . . . 
From his earliest years he showed a general 
meanness of blood, inherited from many genera- 
tions of starved, bekicked, and down-trodden 
forefathers and mothers, resulting in a condition 
of intense abjectness in all matters of personal 
fear ; anybody, even a beggar, by a govol and 
a threat of eye, could send him off howling by 
anticipation, with that mighty tail between his 
legs. 

Dr. John Brown 
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Roswal 

The interior of the hut was chiefly occupied 
by two beds. One was empty, but composed 
of collected leaves, and spread with an antelope’s 
hide. . . . Part of an antelope was suspended 
against one of the main props of the hut. 
Nor was it diflicult to know how it had been 
procured ; for a large stag grey-hound, nobler 
in size and appearance than those even which 
guarded King Richard’s sick-bed, lay eyeing 
the process of baking the cake. The sagacious 
animal, on their first entrance, uttered a stifled 
growl, which sounded from his deep chest like 
distant thunder. But he saw his master, and 
acknowledged his presence by wagging his tail 
and couching his head, abstaining from more 
tumultuous or noisy greeting, as if his noble 
instinct had taught him the propriety of silence 
in a sick man’s chamber. . . . The hound, 
however, had pressed out of the tent after them, 
and now thrust his long, rough countenance 
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into the hand of his master, as if modestly 
soliciting some mark of his kindness. He 
had no sooner received the notice which he 
desired, in the shape of a kind word and slight 
caress, than, eager to acknowledge his gratitude 
and joy for his master’s return, he flew off at 
full speed, galloping in full career, and with 
outstretched tail, here and there, about and 
around, crossways and endlong, through the 
decayed huts and the esplanade we have 
described, but never transgressing those precincts 
which his sagacity knew were protected by his 
master’s pennon. After a few gambols of this 
kind, the dog, coming close up to his master, 
laid at once aside his frolicsome mood, relapsed 
into his usual gravity and slowness of gesture 
and deportment, and looked as if he were 
ashamed that anything should have moved 
him to depart so far out of his sober self- 
control. 

Both knights looked on with pleasure; for 
Sir Kenneth was justly proud of his noble 
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hound, and the northern English baron was, of 
course, an admirer of the chase, and a judge of 
the animal’s merits. . . . 

“ A most perfect creature of Heaven,” said 
the baron, who was an enthusiast in field- 
sports — “of the noblest Northern breed — deep 
in the chest, strong in the stern — black colour, 
and brindled on the breast and legs, not spotted 
with white, but just shaded into grey — strength 
to pull down a bull, swiftness to cote an 
antelope.” 

Sir Walter Scott 
{ghe Talisman) 


Danny 

There came a knock at the Laird’s door, 
very shy. 

“ Who’s there ? ” he growled. 

“ It’s me. Master,” said a timid voice. 

“ Come in. Me,” said the Laird grimly. 
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There entered the Laird’s lady, who might 
have been his daughter. . . . 

“What is it?” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing ” said the lady ; and 
whispered, “ Hush ! do hush ! ” to a noise of 
snuffling without. 

“ Why disturb me, then ? ” 

“ Because it’s — well — rather nice.” 

“ Oh, show it in,” said the Laird. 

“ May I ? ” she cried, with leaping eyes, 
and opened the door delicately. “ Danny ! ” 
she called, bent and enticed with slim long 
fingers. “ H’ss 1 H’ss ! Danny, wee man ! ” 

Busily through the crack there came a 
knightly babe in tabard of clouded silver ; long 
and low and battle-jawed, who halted on a 
lion’s skin, and stood there with uplifted head, 
and the shy, delightful dignity of one gentleman 
doubtful of his welcome at the hands of another. 

The grey man eyed him with grim, un- 
welcoming stare. 

“ What is he ? ” he asked. 
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“ A Dandie, of course,” said the lady. 
“ Isn’t he a duck ? ” 

“ I’ve seen uglier,” allowed the Laird. 

• • • • • 

Later, while she slept, there came the Laird 
himself ... his enemy, whom Danny hated, 
and bore him away to the birch-woods on the 
face of the brae, and there lost him in the 
evening of the time when the wild things of 
the woods began to stir from their night- 
huntings. But Danny, who of wont needed 
no cajoling to go a-slaying, would not be 
tempted now. Before ever the Laird was clear 
of the woods, Danny was off the hillside, steal- 
ing over dew-grey lawns, quiet as the shadow 
of coming night, guilty as a haunted soul. He 
entered the house by way of the open window 
of the morning-room, crept up to his lady’s 
room, and there lay outside the door, so still, 
that when the woman, hurrying, ungainly 
entered, he, ambushed behind her, entered too. 
There he hid beneath the muslin curtains of 
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the dressing-table, and did not stir forth till she 
had gone. Then, tilting up against the bed, 
he licked the long fingers that drooped from 
beneath the coverlet, tenderly to make them 
well. 


Alfred Ollivant 
i^Danny) 


^he Carlyles Dog Nero"' 

Poor little Nero, the dog, must have come 
this winter. The railway guard brought him 
in one evening late. A little Cuban shock, 
mostly white, — a most affectionate, lively little 
dog, otherwise of small merit, and little or no 
training. . . . Poor little animal, so loyal, so 
loving, so naive and true with what of dim 
intellect he had. 

Mr. Carlyle 
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O Lord ! I forgot to tell you I have got a 
little dog, and Mr. C. has accepted it with 
amiability ! To be sure, when he comes down 
gloomy in the morning or comes in wearied 
from his walk, the infatuated little beast dances 
round him on his hind legs, as I ought to do 
and can’t ; and he feels flattered and surprised 
by such unwonted capers to his honour and 
glory. 

Mrs. Carlyle 


Dumas' Scotch Pointer, Pritchard" 

“ Pritchard chassait de son cote ; comme il 
devenait trop fatigant de chasser avec lui, . . . 
nous nous mimes en ligne et chassames sans 
chien. Alexandre . . . venait d’apercevoir 
Pritchard a un quart de lieue, de 1’ autre cbt6 
de la valine. . . . Une perdrix me partit, je la 
tirai ; c’etait mon premier coup de fusil. 
Blessee a la cuisse, elle pointa droit devant elle, 
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et il me sembla qu’elle allait tomber dans la 
direction d’un petit bonhomme qui glanait. . . 
J’allai a lui. 

“ Eh ! bonhomme,” lui demandai-je, “ n’as- 
tu pas vu une perdrix Oh ! j’en ai 

vu beaucoup, monsieur.” 

“ B lessee.” . . . “ Ah ! 9a, je ne sais pas.” 

“Voyons . . . je te demande si, quand j’ai 
tire tout a I’heure, tu n’as pas vu tomber une 
perdrix ? ” 

“ Oh ! je n’ai rien vu tomber.” 

Je jetai un regard de travers sur le bon- 
homme etje me mis a chercher. . . . Alexandre 
m’aida. Tout a coup ; “ Tiens,” me dit-il, 
“ voila Pritchard revenu.” 

“ Ou est-il done ? ” “ Pres de ton glaneur, 

a qui il m’a tout I’air de vouloir chiper son 
dejeuner.” 

“ Du pain sec ? Tu ne connais pas Prit- 
chard.” 

“ Mais regarde-le done.” Je le regardai. 
Un Eclair m’illumina. . . . 
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“ 11 arrete le glaneur ? ” fit Alexandre. 

“ Non, mais il arrete ma perdrix, qui . . . 
est dans la poche du glaneur.” . . . 

Le glaneur s’etait leve et essayait de gagner 
au champ. 

Mais Pritchard, qui voyait le gibier courir a 
pied suivait obstinement le bonhomme, le nez 
a la hauteur de sa poche. . . . 

“ Apporte ! Pritchard ! apporte ! ” criai-je. 

Pritchard prit un bond et saisit le gamin par 
sa poche . . . Alexandre s’approcha, plongea 
la main dans la poche du moutard et en tira la 
perdrix. Comme c’etait la seule chose qui 
attirat Pritchard du cote de cette nouvelle 
connaissance, a peine la perdrix ne fut-elle plus 
dans la poche, que Pritchard lacha la veste. II 
est inutile de suivre plus loin les prouesses de 
Pritchard. 

Alexandre Dumas 
{Histoire de mes Betes) 
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The Duchess 

The Duchess is a rough, gnarled, incom- 
parable little bit of a terrier, three parts Dandie- 
Dinmont, and one part — chiefly in tail and 
hair — cocker; her father being Lord Ruther- 
furd’s famous “ Dandie,” and her mother the 
daughter of a Skye, and a light-hearted Cocker. 
The Duchess is about the size and weight of a 
rabbit ; but has a soul as big, as fierce, and as 
faithful as had Meg Merrilees, with a nose as 
black as Topsy’s ; and is herself every bit as 
game and queer as that delicious imp of dark- 
ness and of Mrs Stowe. Her legs set her long 
slim body about two inches and a half from 
the ground, making her very like a huge 
caterpillar or hairy oobit — her two eyes, dark 
and full, and her shining nose, being all of her 
that seems anything but hair. Her tail was a 
sort of stump, in size and in look very much 
like a spare fore-leg, stuck in anywhere to be 
near. Her colour was black above and a rich 
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brown below, with two dots of tan above the 
eyes, which dots are among the deepest of the 
mysteries of Black and Tan. 

This strange little being I had known for 
some years, but had only possessed about a 
month. She and her pup (a young lady called 
Smooth which means smolt, a young salmon), 
were given me by the widow of an honest 
and drunken — as much of the one as of the 
other — Edinburgh street-porter, a native of 
Badenoch, as a legacy from him and a fee from 
her for my attendance on the poor man’s 
deathbed. But my first sight of the Duchess 
was years before in Broughton Street, when I 
saw her sitting bolt upright, begging, implor- 
ing, with those little rough fore leggies and 
those yearning, beautiful eyes, all the world, 
or any one, to help her master, who was lying 
“mortal” in the kennel. I raised him, and 
with the help of a ragged Samaritan, who was 
only less drunk than he, I got Macpherson — 
he held from Glen Trium — home; the excited 
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doggie trotting ofF, and looking back eagerly 
to show us the way. I never again passed 
the Porters* Stand without speaking to her. 
After Malcolm’s burial I took possession of 
her; she escaped to the wretched house, but 
as her mistress was off to Kingussie, and the 
door shut, she gave a pitiful howl or two, and 
was forthwith back at my door, with an im- 
patient, querulous bark. And so this is our 
second of the four ; and is she not deserving of 
as many names as any other Duchess, from 
her of Medina Sidonia downwards ? 

A fierier little soul never dwelt in a queerer 
or stancher body: see her huddled up, and 
you would think her a bundle of hair, or a bit 
of old mossy wood, or a slice of heathery turf, 
with some red soil underneath ; but speak to 
her, or give her a cat to deal with, be it bigger 
than herself, and what an incarnation of affec- 
tion, energy, and fury — what a fell unquench- 
able little ruffian ! 
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An Honest Dog 

Calm though not mean, courageous without 
rage, 

Serious not dull, and without thinking sage ; 
Pleas’d at the lot that Nature has assign’d. 
Snarl as I list, and freely bark my mind ; 

As churchman wrangle not with jarring spite. 
Nor stateman-like caressing whom I bite ; 

View all the canine kind with equal eyes, 

I dread no mastiff, and no cur despise : 

True from the first, and faithful to the end, 

I baulk no mistress, and forsake no friend. 

My days and nights one equal tenour keep, 
Fast but to eat, and only wake to sleep ; 

Thus, stealing along life I live incogs 
A very plain and downright honest Dog. 

William Hamilton 
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To Our House- JO og Captain" 

Captain ! we often heretofore 
Have boxed behind the coach-house door. 
When thy strong paws were reared 
against 

My ribs and bosom, badly fenc’d : 

None other dared to try thy strength. 

And hurl thee side-long at full length. 

But well we knew each other’s mind, 

And paid our little debts in kind. 

I often braved with boyish fist 
The vanquisht bull’s antagonist. 

And saw unsheathed thy tiny teeth 
And the dark cell that oped beneath. 

Thou wert like others of the strong. 

But only more averse from wrong ; 
Reserved and proud, perhaps, but just. 
And strict and constant to thy trust. 
Somewhat inclement to the poor. 
Suspecting each for evil doer, 
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But hearing reason when I spoke. 

And letting go the ragged cloak. 

Thee dared I : but I never dared 
To drive the pauper from the yard. 

Walter Savage Landor 


The TVell-bred Brute'" 

I never bark’d when out of season ; 

I never bit without a reason ; 

I ne’er insulted weaker brother ; 

Nor wrong’d by force nor fraud another. 
Though brutes are plac’d a rank below, 
Happy for man could he say so ! 

Thomas Blackcock 
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Scylla must have broken off many excellent 
matches in her time, if she insisted upon all that 
loved her loving her dogs also. 

C. Lamb 

For thy part I do wish thou wert a dog, 

That I might love thee something. 

Shakespeare 
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My Test 

“ It is my dog, sir, you must love him for 
my sake. Here, Test — Test — Test ! ” 

“ But he has bitten me.” 

“Aye, that he is apt to do, till you are 
better acquainted with him. I have had him 
three years, he never bites me. 

“ I expect my dog to be treated with all the 
respect due to myself. . . .” 

“ But do you always take him out with you 
when you go a friendship hunting ? ” 

“ Invariably — ’Tis the sweetest, prettiest, 
best-conditioned animal. I call him my Test, 
the touchstone by which to try a friend. No 
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one can properly be said to love me who does 
not love him.” 

“ Excuse me, dear Sir, or Madam, aforesaid, 
if upon further consideration we are obliged to 
decline the otherwise invaluable offer of your 
friendship. We do not like dogs.” 

“ Mighty well, sir, you know the conditions 
— you may have worse offers. Come along. 
Test.” Charles Lamb 

{Essays of Elia) 


The Dog of Douglas 

The Monarch saw the gambols flag. 

And bade let loose a gallant stag, 

Whose pride, the holiday to crown. 

Two favourite greyhounds should pull down. 
That venison free, and Bordeaux wine. 
Might serve the archery to dine. 

But Lufra — whom from Douglas’ side 
Nor bride nor threat could e’er divide, 
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The fleetest hound in all the North, — 
Brave Lufra saw, and darted forth. 

She left the royal hounds mid-way. 

And dashing on the antlered prey. 

Sunk her sharp muzzle in his flank. 

And deep the flowing life-blood drank. 

The King’s stout huntsman saw the sport 
By strange intruder broken short. 

Came up, and with his leash unbound. 

In anger struck the noble hound. 

— The Douglas had endured, that morn. 
The King’s cold look, the nobles’ scorn. 
And last, and worst to spirit proud. 

Had borne the pity of the crowd ; 

But Lufra had been fondly bred. 

To share his board, to watch his bed. 

And oft would Ellen Lufra’s neck 
In maiden glee with garlands deck ; 

They were such playmates, that with name 
Of Lufra, Ellen’s image came. 

His stifled wrath is brimming high. 

In darken’d hrow and flashing eye ; 
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As waves before the bark divide, 

The crowd gave way before his stride ; 
Needs but a buffet and no more, 

The groom lies senseless in his gore. 
Such blow no other hand could deal, 
Though gauntleted in glove or steel. 

Sir Walter Scott 
\ybe Lady of the Lake) 


A Tiff 

Your little Dog that bark’d as I came by, 

I strake by hap so hard, I made him cry. 

And straight you put your finger in your eye, 
And lowring sate, and ask’d the reason why. 
Love me, and love my Dog, thou didst reply : 
lx>ve, as both should be lov’d, I will said I, 
And seal’d it with a kisse. Then by and by 
Clear’d were the clowds of thy faire frowning 
skie. 
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Thus small events great masteries may try, 
For I by this do at their meaning guesse, 
That beat a Whelpe afore a Lyonesse ! 

Sir John Harrington 


Lhe Unwelcome Guest 

Already had Vanslyperken removed his sword 
and belt, and laid them with his three-cornered 
laced hat on the side table; he was already 
cosily, as of wont, seated upon the widow’s 
little fusby sofa, with the lady by his side, and 
he had just taken her hand and was about 
to renew his suit, to pour forth the impromptu 
effusions of his heart, concocted on the quarter- 
deck of the Yungfrau^ when who should bolt 
into the parlour but the unwelcome Snarleyyow. 

“Oh, that nasty brute! Mynheer Vansly- 
perken, how dare you bring him into my 
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house ? ” cried the widow, jumping up from 
the sofa, with her full moon-face red with 
anger. 

“ Indeed, widow,” replied Vanslyperken, “ I 
left him on board, knowing that you were 
not fond of animals ; but some one has brought 
him on shore. However, I’ll find out who it 
was, and keel-haul him in honour of your 
charms.” 

“I am fond of animals, Mr. Vanslyperken, 
but I am not fond of such animals as that — 
such a filthy, ugly, disagreeable, snarling 
brute ; nor can I think how you can keep him 
after what I have said about it. It don’t prove 
much regard, Mr. Vanslyperken, when such a 
dog as that is kept on purpose to annoy me.” 

“ I assure you, widow ” 

“ Don’t assure me. Mr. Vanslyperken, 
there’s no occasion — your dog is your own — 
but I’ll thank you to take him out of this 
house ; and, perhaps, as he won’t go without 
you, you had better go with him.” 
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Now the widow had never spoken so in- 
dignantly before : if the reader wishes to know 
why she did so now, we will acquaint him: 
the widow Vandersloosh had perceived Small- 
bones, who sat like Patience on a monument, 
upon the two half-bags of biscuit before her 
porch. It was a query to the widow whether 
they were to be a present, or an article to be 
bargained for ; it was, therefore, very advisable 
to pick a quarrel, that the matter might be 
cleared up. The widow’s ruse met with all 
the success which it deserved. In the first 
place, Mr. Vanslyperken did what he never 
would have believed himself capable of, but the 
wrath of the widow had worked him also up to 
wrath, and he saluted Snarleyyow with such 
a kick on the side, as to send him howling 
into the backyard, followed him out, and, 
notwithstanding an attempt at defence on 
the part of the dog, which the lieutenant’s 
high boots rendered harmless, Snarleyyow was 
fairly or unfairly, as you may please to think 
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it, kicked into an outhouse, and the key 
turned upon him. 

Captain Marryat 
{yhe Dog Fiend) 


A Reproof 

Indeed (my Deare) you wrong my dog in this, 
And show yourself to be of crabbed kinde. 

That will not let my fawning whelp to kisse 
You first, that fain would show his master’s 
minde : 

A Mastif were more fit for such a one. 

That cannot let her Lover’s dog alone. 

For in his kinde for mee did seem to sue, 

That earst did stande so highly in your 
grace. 

His Maister’s minde the wittie Spanell knewe, 
And thought her woonted Mistresse was in 
place : 
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But now at last (good faith) I plainly see 
That Dogs more wise than women friendly bee. 

Wherefore since you so cruelly entreate 

My whelp, not forcing of his fawning cheere, 
You show yourself with pride to be repleate, 
And to your friend your nature doth appeere : 
The Proverbe old is verifide in you, 

Love me and love my Dog, and so adue. 

Both I and hee that siely Beaste sustaine 
For loving well and bearing faithful harts, 
Despitous checks, and rigorous disdaine. 

Where both hath well deserved for our parts. 
For Frendship I, for offered service hee. 

And yet thou neyther loovste the Dog nor mee. 

George Turberville 
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‘'But . • . youVe given your heart for 
dog to tear.” 


Rudyard Kipling 


a 


I am one of those who believe that dogs have 
a “ next world” — and why not ? 

Dr. John Brown 



The Loss of a Dog 

How JVordsworth felt it 

I grieved for thee, and wished thy end were 
past; 

And willingly have laid thee here at last : 

For thou hadst lived, till everything that cheers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years ; 
Extreme old age had wasted thee away ; 

And left thee but a glimmering of the day ; 
Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy 
knees, 

I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze. 

Too weak to stand before its sportive breath. 
And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 

It came, and we were glad ; yet tears were 
* shed ; 
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Both man and woman wept when thou wert 
dead; 

Not only for a thousand thoughts that were. 
Old household thoughts, in which thou hast 
thy share; 

But for some precious boons vouchsafed to 
thee, 

Found scarcely anywhere in like degree ! 

For love, that comes to all — the holy sense. 
Best gift of God — in thee was most intense ; 

A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us men, but to thy kind : 

Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
The soul of love, love’s intellectual law : 
Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame : 
Our tears from passion and from reason came. 
And, therefore, shalt thou be an honoured 
name ! 

William Wordsworth 
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How Mrs, Browning feh it 

Nobody knows, except you and me and 
those who have experienced the like affections, 
what it is to love a dog and lose it. Grant 
the love and the loss is imaginable, but I 
complain of the fact that people, who will not 
or cannot grant the love set about wondering 
how one is not ashamed to make a fuss for a 
dog. . . . For my part my eyelids have 
swelled and reddened, both for the sake of lost 
dogs and birds, and I do not feel particularly 
ashamed of it. Mrs. Browning 


How Herrick J^elt it 

Now thou art dead, no eye shall ever see. 

For shape and service, Spaniell like to thee. 
This shall my love doe, give thy sad death one 
Teare, that deserves of me a million. 

R. Herrick 
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How Dickens felt it 

Agnes is downstairs, when I go into the 
parlour; and I give her the message. She 
disappears, leaving me alone with Jip. His 
Chinese house is by the fire, and he lies 
within it, on his bed of flannel, querulously 
trying to sleep. The bright moon is high 
and clear. As I look out on the night, my 
tears fall fast, and my undisciplined heart is 
chastened heavily — heavily. . . . How the 
time wears I know not; until I am recalled 
by my child-wife’s old companion. More 
restless than he was, he crawls out of his 
house, and looks at me, and wanders to the 
door, and whines to go upstairs. 

“ Not to-night, Jip ! Not to-night ! ” 

He comes very slowly back to me, licks my 
hand, and lifts his dim eyes to my face. 

“ Oh, Jip ! It may be, never again ! ” 

He lies down at my feet, stretches himself 
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out as if to sleep, and, with a plaintive cry, is 
dead. 

“ Oh, Agnes ! Look, look here ! ” 

That face so full of pity and of grief, that 
rain of tears, that awful mute appeal to me, 
that solemn hand upraised towards Heaven ! 

“ Agnes ? ” 

It is over. Darkness comes before my eyes ; 
and, for a time, all things are blotted out of my 
remembrance. C. Dickens 

{David Copperjield) 


How Byron felt it 

Boatswain s Epitaph 
Near this spot 

Are deposited the Remains of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 

Courage without Ferocity, 

And all the Virtues of Man without his Vices. 
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This Praise, which would be unmeaning Flattery 
If inscribed over human ashes. 

Is but a just tribute to the Memory of 

Boatswain, a Dog 

Who was born at Newfoundland, May 1803, 
And died at Newstead Abbey, November 18, 
1808. 

Epitaph 

When some proud son of man returns to earth. 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth. 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe. 
And storied urn records who rests below ; 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen. 

Not what he was, but what he should have 
been : 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend. 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own. 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him 
alone, 
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Unhonour’d falls, unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth : 
While man, vain insect ! hopes to be forgiv’n. 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. . . . 
Ye ! who perchance behold this simple urn. 
Pass on — it honours none you wish to mourn : 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise ; 

I never knew but one, — and here he lies. 

Lord Byron 


H.OW Landor felt it 

Pomero, dear Pomero, died this evening at 
about four o’clock. I have been able to think 
of nothing else. . . . Everybody in this house 
grieves for Pomero. . . . Upon his grave . . . 
I want to plant some violets . . . and to have 
his epitaph placed around his little urn. 

Walter Savage Landor 
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How Scott felt it 

“The dog Camp was buried ... in the 
little garden behind the house in Castle Street, 
immediately opposite to the window at which 
Scott usually sat writing. My wife tells me 
she remembers the whole family standing in 
tears about the grave, as her father smoothed 
down the turf above Camp with the saddest 
expression of face she had ever seen in him. 
He had been engaged to dine abroad that day, 
but apologised on account of “ the death of a 
dear old Friend.” J. G. Lockhart 

[Life of Scott) 


How Burns felt it 

In wood and wild, ye warbling throng. 
Your heavy loss deplore ; 

Now, half extinct your power of song 
Sweet “ Echo ” is no more. 
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Ye jarring, screeching things around, 
Scream your discordant joys ; 

Now, half your din of tuneless sound 
With “ Echo” silent lies. 

Burns 

[Epitaph on a Lapdog) 


How Southey Jelt it 

On the Death of a Favourite Old Spaniel 

And they have drown’d thee then at last ! poor 
Phillis! 

The burden of old age was heavy on thee. 

And yet thou shouldst have lived ! What 
though thine eye 

Was dim, and watch’d no more with eager joy 
The wonted call that on thy dull sense sunk 
With fruitless repetition, the warm Sun 
Might still have cheer’d thy slumbers; thou 
didst love 
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To lick the hand that fed thee, and though 
past 

Youth’s active season, even life itself 
Was comfort. Poor old friend, how earnestly 
Would I have pleaded for thee ! thou hadst 
been 

Still the companion of my boyish sports ; 

And as I roam’d o’er Avon’s woody cliffs. 

From many a day-dream has thy short, quick 
bark 

Recall’d my wandering soul. 1 have beguiled 
Often the melancholy hours at school. 

Sour’d by some little tyrant, with the thought 
Of distant home, and then I remember’d then 
Thy faithful fondness : for not mean the joy. 
Returning at the happy holydays, 

I felt from thy thumb welcome. Pensively 
Sometimes have I remark’d thy slow decay. 
Feeling myself chang’d too, and musing much 
On many a sad vicissitude of Life. 

Ah, poor companion ! when thou follow ’st last 
Thy master’s parting footsteps to the gate 
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Which closed for ever on him, thou didst lose 
Thy truest friend, and none was left to plead 
For the old age of brute fidelity. 

But, fare thee well ! Mine is no narrow creed ; 
And He who gave thee being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 
Of merciless man. There is another world 
For all that live and move ... a better one ! 
Where the proud bipeds, who would fain 
confine 

Infinite Goodness to the little bounds 
Of their own charity, may envy thee. 

Robert Southey 


Louis 

Nor cold philosophy nor cynic sneer 
Checks the unbidden and the honest tear : 
What little difference and how short the span 
Between thy instinct and the mind of men ! 

Lord Fitzhardinge 
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Aly Little Dog 

When we, at last, shall pass away, 

And see no more the light of day. 

Will many hearts as vacant mourn, — 
As truly wish for our return ? 

Yet love that’s true will ever know 
The pain of parting. Better so ! 

“ Better to love and lose ” than cold. 
And colder still, let hearts grow old. 

So, let the cynic snarl or smile. 

And his great intellect beguile : 

My little dog, so dear to me. 

Will dear to heart and memory be I 

Henry Willet 


L'he Tomb of True 

If wit or honesty could save 
Our mouldering ashes from the grave, 
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This stone had still remained unmark’d, 

I still writ prose. True still have bark’d. 

But envious fate has claim’d its due. 

Here lies the mortal part of True. 

His deathless virtues must survive. 

To better us that are alive. 

His prudence and his wit were seen 
In that, from Mary’s grace and mien. 

He own’d the power, and loved the queen. 

By long obedience he confess’d 
That serving her was to be bless’d. — 

Ye murmurers, let True evince 

That men are beasts, and dogs have sense ! 

He ne’er could faun or flatter those 
Whom he believed were Mary’s foes ; 

Ne’er skulked from whence his sovereign led him 
Or snarl’d against the hand that fed him. — 
Read this, ye statesmen now in favour. 

And mend your own, by True’s behaviour ! 

Matthew Prior 
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No Surrender 

Valentine turned to the doctor. “We 
spoke about soul, that is will, just now,” he 
said. “ To deny the will is death, despite 
Schopenhauer. Death ? Worse than death 
— cowardice. To assert the will is life and 
victory. With each assertion a man steps 
nearer to a god. With each conquest of 
another will a man mounts, and if any man 
wants to enjoy an eternity he must create it 
for himself, by feeding his will or soul with 
conquest till it is so strong that it cannot 
die.” 

His eyes shone with excitement. . . . 
And at this moment there was the sound of 
a struggle and of whining outside. The 
door was pushed open, and Julian’s man 
appeared, hauling Rip along by the collar. 
The little dog was hanging back with all its 
force, and striving to get away. Having suc- 
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ceeded in getting it into the room the man 
quickly retreated, shutting the door hastily 
behind him. The little dog was left with 
Valentin£ and the doctor. It remained 
shrinking up against the door in a posture 
that denoted abject fear, its pretty head 
turned in the direction of Valentine, its eyes 
glaring, its teeth snapping at the air. The 
doctor looked at it and at Valentine. His 
pity for the dog’s condition was held in check 
by a strange fascination of curiosity. He 
leaned his arms upon the table and his eyes 
were fixed upon Valentine, who got up 
slowly from his chair. 

“ I have let Rip be the prey of his absurd 
fancies long enough, Doctor,” he said. “ To- 
night I will make him like me as he used to, 
or at least come to me.” 

And he whistled to the dog and called Rip, 
standing by the table. Rip howled and 
trembled in reply, and snapped more fiercely 
in the direction of Valentine. 
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“ Do you see that, Doctor ? But he shall 
come. I will make him.” 

He shut his lips firmly and stared upon 
the animal. It was very evident that he was 
exerting himself strongly in some way. 
Indeed, he looked like a man performing 
some tremendous physical feat. Yet all his 
limbs were still. The violence of his mind 
created the illusion. Rip wavered against 
the door. There was foam on his jaws and 
his white legs trembled. Valentine snapped 
his fingers as one summoning or coaxing a 
dog. The doctor started at the sound and 
leaned farther forward along the table to 
see the upshot of this strange fight between 
a man’s desire and an animal’s fear. Rip 
scarcely whined now, but turning his head 
rapidly from one side to the other, with a 
motion that seemed to become merely 
mechanical, he made a hoarse noise that was 
like a terrified and distressed growl half 
strangled in his throat. But though he 
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wavered against the door he did not obey 
Valentine and go to him, and the doctor 
was conscious of a sudden thrill of joy in the 
dog’s obstinacy. This obstinacy angered 
Valentine greatly. His face clouded. He 
bent forward. He put out his hands as if 
to seize Rip. The dog snapped at him 
frantically, wildly. But Valentine did not 
recoil. On the contrary, he advanced, 
bending down over the wretched little 
creature. Then Rip shrank down on all 
fours by the door. To the doctor’s watching 
eye he seemed to wane visibly smaller. He 
dropped his head. Valentine bent lower. 
Rip lay right down, pressing himself upon 
the floor. As Valentine’s hand touched him 
a quiver ran over him, succeeded by a sur- 
prising stillness. 

The doctor made a slight sound. He 
knew that Rip was dead. 

Valentine took the little dog by the scruff 
of its neck and lifted it up. Then he, too, 
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saw what he held. He glanced at the 
doctor, and there was a glare of defeat in his 
eyes. Then he passed across the room to 
the window, still holding the dog, pulled 
aside the curtain and thrust up the window. 
The ground was white and the snow was 
falling. With an angry gesture he flung the 
body out. It dropped with a soft noise in 
the snow and lay there. . . . 

A moment afterwards there was a step in 
the passage, and Julian entered. . . . 

He sank down in a chair by the window, 
and, turning his back on them, pushed his 
head out to get air. 

“ I say,” he suddenly called. “ What’s 
that, that lying there ? ” 

Valentine and the doctor joined him. He 
was pointing to the body of Rip, which was 
already covered by the snow. 

“That,” Valentine said ; “ that is ” 

“The body of a creature that died fighting,” 
the doctor interrupted. “ A fine fashion of 
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dying. Look at it, Julian. Its soul was 
indomitable to the last, and so it won the 
battle it fought. It won by its very death 
even. Nature is at work on its winding-sheet. 
Valentine said nothing. 

Robert Hichens 
{Flames) 


A Parlour Pet 

Here lies poor Nick, an honest creature, 
Of faithful, gentle, courteous nature ; 

A parlour pet unspoiled by favour, 

A pattern of good dog behaviour, 
Without a wish, without a dream. 
Beyond his home and friends at Cheam, 
Contentedly through life he trotted 
Along the path that fate allotted ; 

Till Time, his aged body wearing. 
Bereaved him of his sight and hearing, 
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Then laid him down without a pain 
To sleep, and never wake again. 

Sydney Smith. 


Inscription : On a Newfoundland Dog 

Ye who wander thither 
Pass not unheeded 
The spot where poor Caesar 
Is deposited. 

He was born of Newfoundland parents, 

His vigilance during many years. 

Was the safeguard of Encombe House : 

His talents and manners were long 
The amusement and delight 
Of those who resorted to it. 

Of his unshaken fidelity. 

Of his cordial attachment 
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To his master and his family, 
A just conception cannot 
Be conveyed by language. 

Or formed, but by those 
Who intimately knew him. 
To his rank among created beings. 
The power of reasoning is denied. 
Caesar manifested joy 
For days before his master 
Arrived at Encombe : 

Caesar manifested grief 
For days before his master left it. 
W^hat name shall be given 
To that faculty. 

Which thus made expectation 
A source of joy, 

W^hich thus made expectation 
A source of grief 

Lord Eldon 


u 
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M.y Last Terrier 

I mourn “ Patroclus,” whilst I praise 
Young “ Peter ” sleek before the fire, — 
A proper dog, whose decent ways 
Recall the virtues of his sire ; 

“ Patroclus ” rests in grassy tomb. 

And “ Peter ” grows into his room. 

For though, when Time or Fates consign 
The terrier to his latest earth. 

Vowing no wastrel of the line 

Shall dim the memory of his worth, 

I meditate the silkier breeds. 

Yet still an Amurath succeeds ; 

Succeeds to bind the heart again 

To watchful eye and strenuous paw. 

To tail that gratulates amain 
Or deprecates offended Law ; 

To bind, and break, when failing eye 
And palsied paw must say good-bye. 
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Ah, had the dog’s appointed day 
But tallied with his master’s span, 

Nor one sVsrift decade turned to grey 
The busy muzzle’s black and tan, 

To reprobate in idle men 

Their threescore empty years and ten 1 

Sure, somewhere o’er the Stygian strait, 
“Panurge” and “ Bito,” “Tramp” and 
“ Mike,” 

In couchant conclave watch the gate. 

Till comes the last successive tyke. 
Acknowledged with the countersign, 

“ Your master was a friend of mine''* 

In dreams I see them spring to greet. 

With rapture more than tongue can tell, 
Their master of the silent feet 
Who whistles o’er the asphodel, 

And through the dim £ly8ian bounds 
Leads all his cry of little hounds. 

John Halsham 
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Laddie 

Lowly the soul that waits 
At the white, celestial gates, 

A threshold soul to greet 
Beloved feet. 

Down the streets that are beams of sun. 
Cherubim children run ; 

They welcome it from the wall ; 

Their voices call. 

But the Warden saith : “ Nay, this 
Is the City of Holy Bliss. 

What claim canst thou make good 
To angelhood ? ” 

“ Joy,” answereth it from eyes 
That are amber ecstasies. 

Listening, alert, elate. 

Before the gate. 
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Oby bonjo tbe yirolic J'eet 
On lonely memory beat I 
IVbat rapture in a run 
'IT'Ufixt snow and sun ! 


** Nay, brother of the sod. 
What part hast thou in God ? 
W^hat spirit art thou of?** 

It answers : “ Love,** 


Lifting its head, no less 
Cajoling a caress. 

Our winsome collie wraith. 
Than in glad faith 


The door will open wide. 
Or kind voice bid, “ Abide, 
A threshold soul to g^eet 
The longed-for feet.** 
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Ab^ Keeper of the Portal^ 

If Love be not immortal^ 

If Joy be not divine^ 

What prayer is mine ? 

Katharine Lee Bates 


T^e fast Request 

After midnight Camp grew very restless. 
He had his blanket in the big armchair — you 
know the one I mean — as usual. But he 
wouldn’t stay there. We had to lift him down. 
You see his hindquarters were paralysed and 
he couldn’t help himself much. It was 
pathetic. I can’t forget the asking look in his 
half-blind eyes. But we couldn’t make out 
what he wanted. At last he dragged himself 
as far as the door, and we set it open and 
watched him, poor dear beast . . . He died 
in the grey of the morning, with his great head 
on my lap. I fancy it eased him to have 
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something human, and rather pitiful — close 
against him. 

Lucas Malet 

^he History of Sir Richard Calmady) 

Obituary 

Finding Francesca full of tears, I said, 

“Tell me thy trouble.” — “Oh, my dog is dead! 
Murdered by poison — no one knows for what — 
Was ever dog born capable of that ? ” 

“ Child,” — I began to say, but checked my 
thought, 

“ A better dog can easily be bought.” 

For no — what animal could him replace 
Those loving eyes.? That fond, confiding face? 
Those dear, dumb touches ? Therefore 1 was 
dumb. 

From word of mind could any comfort come ? 
A bitter sorrow ’tis to lose a brute 
Friend, horse or dog, for grief must then be 
mute, — 
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So many smile to see the rivers shed 
Of tears for one poor speechless creature dead. 
When parents die there’s many a word to say, 
Kind words, consoling, — one can always pray: 
When children die ’tis natural to tell 
Their mother, “ Certainly with them ’tis well ! ” 
But for a dog, ’twas all the life he had. 

Since death is end of dogs, or good or bad. 

This was his world : he was contented here ; 
Imagined nothing better, nought more dear 
Than his young mistress ; sought no brighter 
sphere : 

Having no sin, asked not to be forgiven ; 

Ne’er guessed at God nor ever dreamed of 
heaven. 

Now he has passed away, so much of love 
Goes from our life, without one hope above ! 
When a dog dies, there’s nothing to be said 
But — Kiss me, darling ! — dear old Smiler’s 
dead ! 

T. W. Parsons 
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A Bitterer Loss than Death 

. . . What was she to do ? She was with- 
out food. She was in debt, must leave Mrs 
Brigg no doubt, but must pay her first, had 
no means to pay for another lodging. . . . 
There was no banker in the world for 
Cuckoo. The dead wall faced her. The 
horizon was shut out. She lay there and 
tried to think — and tried to think. How 
to get some money ? Something — the devil 
perhaps — prompted the sleeping Jessie to 
stir again at the bottom of the bed. Cuckoo 
felt the little dog’s back shift against her 
stretched-out toes, and suddenly a bitter flood 
of red ran over her thin, half-starved face, 
and she hid it in the tumbled pillow, 
pressing it down. The movement was the 
attempted physical negation of an abominable, 
treacherous thought which had just stabbed 
her mind. How could it have come to her, 
when she hated it so? She burrowed farther 
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into the pillow, at the same time caressing 
the back of Jessie with little movements of 
her toes. Horrible, horrible thought ! It 
brought tears which stained the pillow. It 
brought a hard beating of the heart. And 
these manifestations showed plainly that 
Cuckoo had not dismissed it yet. She tried 
to dismiss it, shutting her eyes up tightly, 
shaking her head at the black, venomous 
thing. But it stayed and grew larger and 
more dominant. Then she took her head 
from the pillow, faced it, and examined it. 
It was a clear-cut, definite thought now, 
perfectly finished, coldly complete. 

Jessie was embodied money, an embodied 
small sum of money. 

Long ago Cuckoo had said to Julian with 
pride : 

“ She’s a show dog. I wouldn’t part with 
her for nuts.” 

Now she remembered those words, and 
knew, could not help knowing, that a show 
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dog was worth more than nuts. At that 
moment she wished Jessie were worthless. 
Then the sting would be drawn from her 
horrible thought. Meanwhile Jessie slept 
calmly on, warm and cosy. 

Cuckoo was cold and trembling. She 
knew that she was on the verge of starvation. 
The doctor had said that one day she could 
help Julian, only she. So she must not 
starve. Love alone would not let her do 
that. Between her and starvation lay Jessie, 
curved in sleep, unconscious that her small 
future was being debated with tears and with 
horror. 

Long ago the little dog had entered 
Cuckoo’s heart to be cherished there. Many 
wretched London women own such a little 
dog, to whom they cling with a passion such 
as more fortunate women lavish upon their 
children. A great many subtleties combine 
to elevate companions with tails to the best 
thrones the poor, the wicked, and the deserted 
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can give them, A dog has such a rich nature 
to give to the woman who is poor, so much 
innocence at hand for the woman who is 
wicked, such completeness of attachment 
ready for the woman who is lonely. It is 
so beautifully humble upon its throne, abased 
in its own eyes before the shrine of its 
mistress, on whom it depends entirely for all 
its happiness. A little king, perhaps, it has 
the pretty manners of a little servitor. And 
even when it presumes to be determined in 
the expressed desire for the dryness of a 
biscuit or the warmth of a lap, with how 
small a word or glance can it be laid upon 
its back, in the abject renunciation of every 
pretension, anxious only for the forgiveness 
that nobody with a touch of tenderness could 
withhold. Ah, there is much to be thankful 
for in a companion with a tail ! Jessie had 
winning ways, the deep heart of a dog. A 
toy dog she was, no doubt, but hers was no 
toy nature. Cuckoo could not have shed 
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such tears as those she now shed over any 
toy. For she began to cry weakly at the 
mere thought that had come to her, although 
it was not yet become a resolve. Life with 
Jessie had been very sordid, very sad. What 
would life be without her ? What would 
such a morning as this be, for instance ? 
Cuckoo’s imagination set tempestuously to 
work, with physical aids — such as the follow- 
ing. She drew away her feet from the 
bottom of the bed where they touched the 
little dog’s back. Doing this she said to 
herself, “ Now, Jessie is gone.” Curled up, 
she set herself to realise the lie. And per- 
haps she might have succeeded thoroughly 
in the sad attempt had not Jessie, in sleep 
missing the contact of her mistress, wriggled 
lazily on her side up the bed after Cuckoo’s 
feet, discovering which, she again composed 
herself to slumber. The renunciation was 
not to be complete in imagination. Jessie’s 
love, when present, was too frustrating. 
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And Cuckoo, casting away her horrible 
thought in a sort of hasty panic, caught her 
companion with a tail in her arms, and made 
her rest beside her, close, close. Jessie was 
well content, but still sleepy. She reposed 
her tiny head upon the pillow, lengthened 
herself between the sheets and dreamed again. 
And while she dreamed the black thought 
about her came back to Cuckoo. It was 
assertive, and Cuckoo began to fear it. The 
fear of a thought is a horrible thing ; some- 
times it is worse than the fear of death. 
This one made Cuckoo think herself more 
cruel than any woman since the world began. 
Yet she could not exorcise it. On the con- 
trary, she grew familiar with it as the day 
marched on, until it put on a fatal expression 
of duty. All that day she revolved it. Mrs. 
Brigg attacked her again. Food was lacking. 
Cuckoo’s case became desperate. She turned 
over carefully all her few remaining posses- 
sions to see if there was any inanimate thing 
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that she had omitted to turn into money. 
Jessie, poor innocent, assisted with animation 
at the forlorn inventory, nestling among the 
tumbled garments, leaping on and off the 
bed. Her ingenuous nature supposed some 
odd game to be in progress and was anxious 
to play a principal and effective part in it. 
Yet she was quieted by the look Cuckoo cast 
upon her when the wardrobe had been passed 
in review and no saleable thing was to be 
found. She shrank into a corner ready for 
whimpering. That night Cuckoo did not 
sleep, and through all the long hours she 
held Jessie in her arms, and heard, as so often 
before, the regular breathing of this little 
companion of hers. And each drawn breath 
pierced her heart. 

Next morning she got up early. She was 
faint with hunger and with a resolve that she 
had made. She dressed herself, then carried 
Jessie to the flannel-lined basket, put her 
into it and kissed her. 
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“ Go bials, Jessie,” she said, with a raised 
finger. “ Go bials.” 

Jessie winked her eyes pathetically, her 
chin resting on the basket edge. Cuckoo 
went out into the passage. 

• ••••• 

“ In ’ere, lydy ? ” said the old man. 

She nodded, unable to speak. He turned 
in with his crowd of pattering dogs, and 
proceeded jauntily up the narrow path. 
Cuckoo followed slowly and with a furtive 
step. She longed to open the front door, let 
him in, and then run away herself. Any- 
where, anywhere, only to be away, out of 
sight and hearing, of the cruel scene that 
was coming. 

Now they were on the doorstep. The 
old man waited. She fumbled for her latch- 
key, found it, thrust it into the door. In- 
stantly the shrill bark of Jessie was heard. 
Cuckoo’s guilty shining eyes met the twinkling 
eyes of the old man. 
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“ That she a-barkin’ ? ” he inquired with 
a professional air. 

Cuckoo nodded again. 

“ A nice little pype,” he rejoined. “ This 
wy, is it ? ” 

The patter of feet in the oilclothed passage 
roused Jessie to a frenzied excitement. When 
Cuckoo opened the door of the sitting-room, 
the little creature, planted tree-like upon her 
four tiny feet, was barking her dog life into 
the air. Cuckoo, entering first, snatched her 
up and gave her a sudden, vehement kiss. 

It was good-bye. 

Then she turned and faced the old man, 
who had paused in the doorway. She held 
Jessie silently towards him. Transferring 
the strings held in his right hand to his left, 
he took the wriggling dog. from Cuckoo, 
lifted her up and down as if considering her 
weight, ran his eyes over her points with the 
quick decision of knowledge. 

“ ’Ardly a show dawg, lydy,” he said. 
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Cuckoo flamed at him. 

“ She is, she is, then,” she cried, vehe- 
mently, all her passion trying to find a vent 
in the words. “ You shan^t have her, you 
shan’t if ” 

“ Neow, neow ; I ain’t sying nothink agin 
’er,” he interposed. “ She’s a pretty dawg, 
a very pretty dawg. ’Ow much do yer sy, 
lydy ? ” 

Cuckoo sickened. She looked away. She 
could not have met the eyes of Jessie at that 
moment. 

“ ’Ow much, then ? ” repeated the old 
man, still weighing the whining Jessie up 
and down. 

“ I dunno ; you say.” 

The old man mentioned a price. It was 
bigger than Cuckoo had expected. She 
nodded, moving her tongue across her lips. 
Then she looked away out of the window. 
She heard the chink of money. 

“ Put it on the table,” she murmured. 
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He did so, looking steadily at her. 

“You feels the parting, lydy,” he began. 
“Very nat’ral, very. I knows what it is.” 

He extended Jessie, now whining furiously, 
towards Cuckoo. 

“ Want to sy good-bye, lydy ? ” he said. 

Cuckoo shook her head. The old man 
popped Jessie into one of the capacious side- 
pockets of his coat and buttoned the flap 
down. 

“ Mornin’, lydy,” he said, turning towards 
the door. 

Cuckoo made no reply. Her chest was 
heaving and her lips were working. The 
old man went out. Cuckoo heard the patter- 
ing feet of the little army of dogs on the 
oilcloth of the passage. The hall door 
opened and shut. A pause. The iron gate 
clicked. She had never moved. The money 
lay on the table. 

Robert Hichens 
{Flames) 
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An Elegy on a Lapdog 

Shock’s fate I mourn ; poor Shock is now no 
more, 

Ye muses mourn, ye chambermaids deplore. 
Unhappy Shock ! Yet more unhappy Fair, 
Doom’d to survive thy joy and only care ! 

Thy wretched fingers now no more shall deck. 
And tye the fav’rite ribband round his neck ; 
No more thy hand shall smooth his glossy hair 
And comb the wavings of his pendent ear. 

Yet cease thy flowing grief, forsaken maid ; 

All mortal pleasures in a moment fade : 

Our surest hope is in an hour destroy’d. 

And love, best gift of heav’n, not long enjoy’d. 

Methinks I see her frantick with despair. 

Her streaming eyes, wrung hands, and flowing 
hair; 

Her Mecblen fineness rent the floor bestrow. 
And her torn fan gives real signs of woe. 
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Hence superstition, that tormenting guest. 

That haunts with fancy’d fears the coward 
breast ; 

No dread events upon this fate attend 
Stream eyes no more, no more thy tresses rend. 
Tho’ certain omens oft forewarn a state, 

And dying lions show the monarch’s fate ; 
Why should such fears bid Celia's sorrow rise ? 
For when a Lap-dog falls no lover dies. 

Cease, Celia^ cease; restrain thy flowing tears, 
Some warmer passion will dispel thy cares. 

In man you’ll find a more substantial bliss. 
More graceful toying, and a sweeter kiss. 

He’s dead. Oh, lay him gently in the ground ! 
And may his tomb be by this verse renown’d : 
Here Shock, the pride of all his kind is laid\ 
Who fawn’d like man, but ne’er like man 
betrayed. 


John Gay 













